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THE PERSONS REPRESENTED: 

HELMER, an advocate. 
NORA, his wi/e. 
Doctor RANK. 
Mrs. LINDE. 
KROGSTAD, a soUcUor. 
Helmer'8 three Ittłle children. 
ANN-MARY, a nur$e'govemes8. 
A house-maid. 
A tichet-porter. 

(The scenę ts laid at Helmer*s dwelling,) 
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ACT I. 



(A comfortably and tuteAilly but not eostly furnished room. 
A door at the back to tbe right leads into the corridor, 
another door at the back to the left leads into Helmei;"! 
work-room. Between these doors is a piano. In the middle of 
the wali to the left is a door and farther away a window. Near 
the window are a ronnd table, arm-chalrs, and a smali sofa. In 
the side-wall to the right, a little back, is a door Nearer the 
foregronnd is a 8tove of Delft-ware before which are two arm- 
chairs and a rocking-chalr. Between the stove and side-door is 
a smali table. Engrayings on the walls. An etagere with china 
and smali works of art A book-case with splendid copies. 
Carpets. There is a fire in the stove. It is winter.) 

(There is a ring at the beli of the corridor. It is heard a 
little aflerwards that a door is opened. Enter Kora humming 
delightfully. 8he is wearing over-clothing and carrying many 
parcels on Ler arm. Shc puts them on the table to the right. 
She leaves open the door of the corridor, and a ticket-porter is 
seen there. He is carrying a Ofcristmas-tree and hamper. He 
give8 these things to the house-maid who has let them in.) 

Nora. Hide this Chrlstmas-tree carefully, Helen, 
80 that the children do not see it till this evening, 
when it is decoratedT (To the porter, takingupherpurse.) 
How much — ? 

The porter. Six pence. 

Nora. There is one shilling • . . No, keep the 
whole. (The porter thanks and goes. Nora shuts the door. 
She continuAs laughing, and looks delightfuUy, while she pats 
off her cloak and bonnet. Then she takes out of her pocket a 
comet with maearoons, and eats a few. She goes cantiously to 
her hnsband^s door and listens.) TeS, he is at home! 
(Hnms again, going to the table to the right). 

Helmer. (in us room). Is it my lark which is 
chirping out there? 

BTora (occupied in opening some of the parcels). Tefll 

Helmer. Is it the sąuirrel i^yhich is making 
a noise? 
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Nora. Tes I 

Helmer. When did the sqairrel come home? 

Nora. Just nOW. (Pnts the cornet into her pocket, 
and wipes her moath). Gome in, ThorYald, and see 
what I have bought. 

Helmer. Don^fe distarb me! (He opens the door 
a littte afterwarda, and looks into the room. He has a penholder 
in hia hand). Bought, you say? Ali this? Has my 
thoughtless bird affain dissipated money? 

STora. Bat, Tnorvald, we mnst enjoy onraelyes a 
little. It \B the first Ghristmas we need not to spare. 

Helmer. Enow that we cannot dissipate. 

Nora. Yes, Thoirald ; we may now dissipate 
a little, may we not? Only very little. You will 
receive a large salary and earn much, much money. 

Helmer. Yes^ afterNewYear; butthen itwill 
last a qaarter of a year, be£ore the salary is dae. 

Nora. Pshaw, we may borrow till that time. 

Helmer. Nora! (goes np to her, and eatches her in 
jest by het ear). Is thoughtleBsness agaln there? Sap- 
pose that I borrowed £. 50 to-day, and you dissipated 
this sum during the Clusistmas-week, and a tile fell 
down on my head New-Year^s ete, and I were 
killed. - 

Nora. (lays her hand on his mouth)- O, fyl don't 
speak so badly. 

Helmer. Yes, suppose that such happened, 
— what then? 

Nora. If such bad were to happen, it might 
be indifferent to me either I had debt or no. 

Helmer. Weil, but the people that had lent 
you. 

Nora. Those? Who cares about them! They 
are strangers. 

Helmer. Nora, Nora, yon are a womani But 
serionsly spoken. Yon know what I mean in that 
respect. No debt I Never borrow! A home, founded 
on loan and debt, has an unfree and angraceful 
appearance. We hare stood well till now, and so 
we will do the short time it is still necessary. 
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Nora. (foea towaids the stoTe). Tes, yes, if yon 
please, Thoryaid. 

Helmer. (foUows her). Weil, now the little song 
Iftrk musi DOt hang down its wings. What? Is the 
8qnirrel standlng there looking surly (takes up U* 
puzse). Nora, what do yon think I have here? 

Nora. (tnrns qiUokly). Money ! 

Helmer. Łook. (lumds her some notes). Weil, 
I know, indeed, that a great deal is consumed in a 
honsekeeping dnring Ghristmas. 

Nora. (eoimti]i(). Ten -twenty-thirty- forty. I 
thank yon yery much, Thonrald, now I haye enough 
for a long time. 

Helmer. Tes, yon mast haye enongh. 

Nora. Yes, yes, 1 haye. But come here, then 
I am to show vou all that I haye boaght. And 
yery cheapl Look, here are new clothes for lyar <- 
and a sabre. Here are a hobbyhorse and tmmpet 
for Bob. And here are a doli and doirs bed for 
Emmy; they are so simple, bnt she will yet soon 
tear them to yieces. Here 1 have cloth and ker- 
chiefs for the maids; old Ann-Mary ought to haye 
mach morę. 

Helmer. What does that parcel contain? 

Nora. (cries). No, Thoryaid, yonmustnot see 
that till this eyening! 

Helmer. Weil. Bat tell me now, yoa little 
spendthrift, what do yoa intend to giye yourself? 

Nora. Pshaw, giye myself? I wish nothing. 

Helmer. Tes to be surę. Tell me something 
reasonable w hi eh yon chose to have. 

Nora. No, I really don't know what it might 
be. Yet, Thoryaid. 

Helmer. Now? 

Nora. (fingen his buttons witbont looking at him) 
If you woald giye me something, yoa might — ; 
yoa might — 

Helmer. Weil, well, speak oatl 

Nora. (cuiokiy). Yoa might giye me money, 
Thoryaid. Only as mach as yoa seem yoa may dis- 
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peDse with, then I am to boy something one of the 
foUowiDg days. 

Helmer. Dear me, Nora. — 

Nora. Do so, dear Thorvald ; I beeeech you. 
Then I wonld pat the money into a handsome en- 
yelope of gold paper and hang it on the Christmas- 
tree, wonld it not be interesting? 

Helmer. What do we cali the birds that 
always dissipate money? 

JNora. Gamblers, I know it, indeed. Bnt let 
ns do as you say, Thoryald ; then I shall hayę time 
to ponder what I am most In want of. Is it not 
very sensible. is it not? 

Helmer. (smiiing). Yes to be snre; that is if 
you really were able tosparethe money I give you 
and buy something for yourself. But you use it 
for the housekeeping and so much useless, and then 

1 must again fork out. 

Nora^ O, Thoryald, but — 

Helmer. Ton can't deny it, my dear little 
Nora. (with his atm round her waist) The gambler is 
sweet; but it uses up eicessiyely much money. It 
is incredible how eipensiye it is to a man to keep 
a gambler. 

Nora. Fy, how can you say so? I lay up as 
much as I can do, indeed. 

Helmer (laughs). That was a tme word. So 
much as you can do. But you cannot do at all. 

Nora (humming and smiling dellghtfiilly). Hum, if 
you knew how many ezpenses we larks and squir- 
rels have, Thoryald. 

Helmer. You are an odd little one. Ton re- 
semble your father. Ton are bustling in eyerywhere 
to procure money; but, as soon as you haye got it^ 
it disappears between your hands. i ou neyer know 
for what you use it. Weil, I must take you, as 
you are. Tou haye inherited this squandering from 
your fBther. Such is inheritable, indeed, Nora. 

Nora. Alas, I should wish I had inherited 
many of papa^s qualities. 
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Helmer. And I shonld not wish yoa to be 
aoother, than you are, my sweet little songlark. 
Bat stopf an idea strikes me. You look so — so 
— what am I to cali it? — so saspicioasly to-day — 

Nora. Do I do so? 

Helmer. Tes to be surę. Look hard at me. 

Nora (looking at him). Weil? 

Helmer (threatens with hit finger). Has the sweet- 
tooth not been preyailing in town to<day? 

Nora No, what makes you think of it? 

Helmer. Has the sweet- tooth nottaken a trip 
to the confectioner? 

Nora No, I assure you, Thorvald — 

Helm,er. Nor sipped a little the sweet-meat? 

Nora. No, not at all. 

Helmer. Not even gnawed one macaroon or 
two? 

Nora. No, Thorvald, I assure you, indeed — 

Helmer. Weil, well, it is, of course, only 
my joke — 

Nora (goes to the table to the right). 1 COuld not 
think of offending yon. 

Helmer. No, I know it, indeed; and you 
have promised it me — (goes to hcr). Well, keep 
your little Christmas-secrets within yourself, my dear 
Nora. They will be brought to lieht this evening, 
I hope, when the candles on the Chris tmas-tree are 
lighted. 

Nora. Have you remembered to invite doctor 
Bank? 

Helm.er. No. But it is not necessary ; it's a 
matter of course that he will sup with us. Other- 
wise I am to invite him, when he comes here this 
forenoon. I have ordered good winę. Nora, you 
may believe that I am looking forward with pleasure 
to this evening. 

Nora. I too. And ho w the children will 
enjoy themselyes, ThorvaldI 

Helmer. O, it is charming to know that I 
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haye obtained a secure situation, and am well oflf, 
is it not? Ifs a great enjoyment to know it. - 

Nora. O, ifs maryelloasl 

Helmer. Do yoa remember last Christtnas? 
Three weeks before that time yon yonrself locked 
ap ever>' evening till long after midniffht in order 
to make artificial flowers and all the otber exeellent 
things for the Christmas-tree by which we were to 
be surprised. Oh, It was the most tedious time I 
haye liyed to see. 

Nora. But I was not bored at all. 

Helmer (smuing). But it fell rather scantily 
out, Nora. 

Nora. Ah, are yon now again teasing me. It 
was not my fault that the cat had come in and torn 
eyerything to pieces. 

Helmer. No, it was not yoar faalt, my poor 
little Nora. Ton had the best will to amnseus all, 
and that is the main point. Bat it is good, indeed, 
that the hard times are at an end. 

Kora. Tes, that is marvellou8, indeed. 

Helmer. Now I need not to sit here alone 
and be bored, and yon need not to torment your 
dear eyes and your smali pure fine hands — 

Nora (appiaudiiuc). No, Thoryald, it is no longer 
necessary, is it not? O, how eztremely charming it 
is to hearl (walking arm and ann with Urn). Now I am 
to tell you how I had imaglned we were to arrange 
onrseWes, Thoryald! As soon as Christmas is at 
an end — (there is a ring at tbe beli in the eorridor). O, 
there is a ring at the beli. (pntting a IftUe in order in the 
room). Some one is snrely coming. It is tedious, 
indeed. 

Helmer. If it be some one who is to pay me 
a yisit, I am not at home, remember that! 

The hoUSe-maid (in the door to the eorridor). 
Histress, a strange lady wishes to speak with you* 

Nora Beg her to enter. 

The hou8e*maid (to Heimer.) The doctprcame 
at the same time. 
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Helmer. Did he enter my room? 
The house-maid. Tes, he did 90. 

(Helaier exit his room. The house-mftid thowB Mrs. Linde, 
wearing a ti*TeUiag-dres8« the w»y into the room, and shnts the 
door after her. 

Mrs. Linde (dlspirited and a lltUe hesitotiag.) Good 
moming. Nora — 

Nora (uutteady). Good morning — 

Mrs. Linde. You do not recognise me, I 
suppose. 

Nora. No, I do not know-— ; yes tobeeure, it 
seems to me, indeed — <ezclaimiBg). What dolsee! 
Kristine! Is it really you? 

Mrs. Linde. Yea, it is I. 

Nora. Kristine! And I who did not recognise 
you I But how could I — (softiier). How altered you 
have been, Kristine. 

Mrs. Linde. Tes, surely. During nine — 
ten long years — 

Nora. Is it so long, sińce we saw eaoh other? 
Tes to De snre. O, you may think that the last 
eight years have been a happy time to me. And 
now you have come to town. Madę the long jour- 
ney at winter season. That was courageous. 

Mrs. Linde. I arrived by the steamer this 
moming. 

Nora. In order to amuse yourself during 
Christmas, of course? O, how charming it is. Yes, 
we are to amuse ourselyes, indeed. But puto£fyour 
cloak. You are not cold, I hope? (heips her.) Weil, 
now we are taking comfortable seats at this stoye, 
No, in the elbow-chair there! Fil sit in this rocking- 
chair (seiset her hands). Yes, now I again recognise 
your oid face, it was only at the first glance *-* 
You have tnmed a little paler — and perhaps a 
Httle morę meaeer. 

Mrs. Linde. And much, much elder, Nora. 

Nora. Yes, perhaps a little elder, yery little, 
not at ail much (ttops raddenly, terious). Alas, I, 
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thoughtless being, who am sitting here talki og non- 
sense! Sweet, blessed Kristine, will yoa pardon me? 

Mrs Linde. What do yoa mean, Nora? 

Nora (softiy). Poor Kristine, you have become 
a widów, haye yoa not? 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, three years ago. 

Nora. I knew it well, for I read it in the 
newspapers. O, Kristine, believe me, I often in- 
tended to write to you during all thls time, but I 
always pat off it, and I was always hindered from 
doing 80. 

Mrs. Linde. DearNora, I anderstand itwell. 

Nora. No, it was badly done by me, Eristioe. 
Alas, you poor being. Ton have surely suffered 
much — And your husband did not leave anything 
to you? 

Mrs. Linde. No. nothlng. 

Nora. And no cbildren? 

Mrs. Linde. No. 

Nora. Thus nothing? 

Mrs. Linde. Not even a grief or a loss. 

Nora (looks inctednlously ftt her). But Krlstine , 
how can it be possible? 

Mrs. Linde (smiles heaylly, stroking her hair). O, 
it happens sometimes, Nora. 

Nora. To live ąuite alone. How very sad 
it must be to you? I naye three charming children . 
You cannot now see them, for they are walking 
with the nurse-goyerness. But now you must relate 
me all — 

Mrs. Linde. No, no, I wish rat ber that you 
do so. 

Nora. No, you shali begin. To-day I will 
not be selfish. To-day I will only think of your 
aflfairs. But I must tell you one thing. Do you 
know that we haye met with a great good fortunę 
in these days? 

Mrs. Linde. No. What has happened? 

Nora. Know, my husband has become the 
director of the stock-bank! 
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Mrs. Linde. Tour husband? O, what suc- 
cess — ! 

Nora. Yes, a gTvsi saccessl To be an adyo- 
cate that is a too uncertain business, especially 
if he will not be engaged in other causes than those 
which are good and respectable. And Thorvald has, 
of conrse, never been inclined to engage in such 
bad caoses, and I agree with him. O, you may 
belieye that we are glad. He is to enter upon his 
Office on New-Year, and then he wiłł get a great 
galary and many per cent. We can henceforward 
]ive quite differently than formerly, — ąuite as we 
like. O, Kristine^ how flighty and happy I feel! 
It is channing to have excessively mnch money and 
need not to give one^s self any concerns, is it not? 

Mrs Linde. It must at any ratę be charming ^ 
to have the necessary. 

Kora. No, not only the necessary, but ex-/ 
cessiyely much money! 

Mrs. Linde (smiiinfr.) Nora, Nora, haye you 
not yet become sensible? You were a greąt spend- 
thrift during our school-time. 

Nora (laughing). Yes, Thoryald says still so 

(threałeni wIth ber finger). But „Nora, Nora" is not SO 
stupid, as you imagine. — O, we have not had so 
much money that I haye been able to dissipate, in- 
deed. Botn I and Thoryald haye been obliged to 
be engaged,/ 

Mrs. Linde. You too? 

Nora. Yes, in knick-knacks , needlework, 
CTotchet, embroidery and such things; (letting fali), 
and in other things too. You know, I snppose, 
that Thoryald ieft his department, when we were 
married? There was no prospect of adyan cement in 
his Office, and therefore he was obliged to earn 
morę than formerly. But he oyerworked himself 
tremendonsly during the first year. You may ima- 
gine that he was obliged to seek every kind of by- 
profit and woik both early and lata. But he could 
not stand it, and then he was taken mortally ill. 
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Then the physicians declared it to be necessary to 
him that he went to Sonth Europę. 

Mrs. Linde. You remained for a year in 
Italy^ did you not? 

Nora. Yes. Ton may think that is was not 
easy to us to get away. lyar was jast then bora. 
But we were obliged to start, of course. O, it was 
a marvellous charming journey. And Thorvald*8 
life was saved by it. But it cost exceedingly much 
money, Kristine. 

Mrs. Linde. Of course. 

Nora. It cost two hundred-seyenty ponnds^ 
It is much money, is it not? 

Mrs. Linde. But in such cases it is Incky to 
have it. 

Nora. Know, we got it from papa. —— r s 

Mrs. Linde. Whyl It happened just, when 
your father died, as far as I remember. 

Nora. Tes, Kristine, it happened just then. 
And know, I could not start to him and nurse him. 
Ił ezpected daily that little Ivar was to come into 
/the world. And I was obliged to nurse my poor 
mortally sick Thorrald. My dear kind papa. 1 saw 
'him neyer morę, Kristine. O, it is the biflerest of 
all I have lived to see, sińce I was married. 

Mrs. Linde. I know you loved him much. 
But then you left for Italy? 

Nora. Tes, then we had money ; and the phy- 
sicians hurried on us. We started after a month'8 
time. 

Mrs. Linde. And your husband retumed 
quite cured? ^ 

Kora. Sound as a roach! { 

Mrs. Linde. But — the doctor? 

Kora. What do you mean? 

Mrs. Linde. It seems to me that the maid, 
said that the gentleman who came at the same time 
as I, was the doctor. 

Nora. Tes, it was doctor Bank; but he does 
not Tisit to a patient here; he is our best firiend. 
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and he yisits us at the least once aday. No, Thor- 
vald has iiever been ill one hour sińce that time. 
And onr children are well and bealthy like I am. 
(starta np, appiauding). Oh dear ! oh dear 1 Kristine, it 
is, indeed, ezcessiyely charming to liye and be 

happy! Alas, but ifs detestable, indeed, that 

I — I am only speaking about my own affairs 
(sits down on a stool elose to her, and puts ber anns on her 
knees). You must not be angry with me! — Tell 
me, is it trne in fact that yoa did not loye your 
hasband? Why did you marry him? 

Mrs Linde. My mother was still alive; and 
she was confined to bed and helpless. I was obliged 
to support my two yoanger brothers. I did not 
think tnat I could in conscience reject his offer. 

Nora. Ko, no, in that you may be ńght. 
Thus he was rich then? 

• Mrs. Linde. I think he was in tolerably easy 
circumstances. But his business was uncertain, 
Nora. When he died, all miscamed, and nothing 
was left. 

Nora And then — ? 

Mrs. Linde. Then I was obliged to make 
both ends meet by a smali trade and a preparatory 
school, and what I might hit upon. The last three 
years have been to me like one long restless day. 
Now it is at an end, Nora. My poor mother needs 
me ńo longer, for she has died. Nor theboys; they 
haye been employed, and can shift for themselyes. 

Nora. How flighty you must feel — f 

Mrs. Linde. No, but so much abandoned. * 
No one for whom I can sacrifice myself (riBes 
nneasiiy). Therefore I did no longer stand it in the 
smali by-place. It must be easier to obtain some 
situation here which may occupy me and giye me 
other thoughts. Might I only be so fortunate to ob- 
tain some reguł ar mercantile work — 

Nora. But, Kristine, such work is so eztremely 
fatiguing; and already now you look so exertly. It 
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would be much better to you if you might go to a 
watering-place. 

Mrs. Linde (goea towardi the window). I have 
no papa who wili give me money for traTelling, 
Nora. 

Nora (rises). Don't be angry with me! 

Mrs. Iiinde (goes up to her). Dear Nora, you 
mnst not be angry witii me. It is the worst at a 
position like minę that it leave8 in my min^Tso 
many bitter thoughts. I have no one to snpport, and 
yet I am always obliged to be active. We must 
snpport ourseWes, and then we become selfish. 
Wneu yon related jnaę j tf your fortnnate change of 
your position — believeme — it did not givc me 
so much joy on your behalf as on minę. 

Nora. What do you mean? Weil, I nnder- 
stand you. Ton mean that Thorvald might help 
you. 

Mrs. Linde. Tes, I meant so. 

Nora. He is to do so^ Kristine. Leave it only 
to me; I am to introduce It in an ezceedingly proper 
manner, hit upon something amiable which be likes 
very mneh. O, I will with all my heart be of 
service to you. 

Mrs. Linde. How kindyouare. Nora, as you 
will plead so zealously my canse, still kinder, be- 
cause you yonrself know so little of the bnrdens 
and trouble of life. 

Nora. 1? Do I know of so little — ? 

Mrs. Linde (Bmiiing). Weil, a little needle- 
work and such things. — Tou are a child, Nora. 

Nora (turns ap her nose, croBBing the stage). Tou 
ought not to say it so haughtily. 

Mrs. Linde. Ought 1 not to do so ? 

Nora. Tou are lu:e the others. Tou and they 
mean that I am not good for anything usefnl — 

Mrs. Linde. DonH be angry. 

Nora. That I haye not stood anything in this 
tronblesome world. 
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Mrs. Iiinde. Dear Nora, you have jast now 
told me all yonr adyersities. 

Kora. Pshaw, — tbose smali matters ! (sofUy). 
I have not Łold yon the large matter. 

. Mrs. Linde. What large one? What do yoa 
mean? 

Nora. Tou look qaite down apon me, Kristine, 
but you onght not to do so. Ton are proud, be- 
catLse yon have worked so hard and long for your 
mother. 

Mrs Linde. I don't look down apon any one, 
indeed. But that is trne : I am both proad and glad, 
when I remember that it was granted to me to 
make my mother's last life-time almost sorrowless. 

Nora. Tou are also proud, when you remem- 
ber what you have done for your brothers* 

Mrs. Linde. I think I have the right to 
be 80. 

Nora. I think too. But now you are tohear 
something, Kristine. I can also be proud and glad 
of something. 

Mrs. Linde. I don't cali it in ąuestion. But 
what do you mean? 

Nora. Speak Iow. Suppose that Thoryald 
beard it. He must not for all the world know it. 
— no one must learn it, Kristine, nonę but you. 

Mrs. Linde. But what do you mean? 

Nora. Oome hcre (dngs her down on the sofa be- 
side ber). Tes, I can also be proud and glad of 
something. It is I who have saved Thorvald'8 life. 

Mrs. Linde. Saved — ? What do you mean 
by that? 

Nora. I told you about the joumey to Ita- 
ly? — Thoryald could not have gone through his 
sickness if he had not started to .there — 

Mrs. Linde. Tour father gave youthemoney 
you needed, I think. 

Nora (smiies). Tes, Thoryald and all the others 
believe so, bot — 

Mrs. Linde. But — ? 
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Nora. Papa gaye as nothing. It was I who 
procured the money. 

Mrs. Linde. Yon? The whole large sam? 

Nora. Two bandred-seyenty poands. What 
do yoa say aboat that? 

Mrs. Linde, fiat, Nora, how wasitpossible? 
H ad yoa won a priae? 

TSr ora (disregardingiy). A prize? Pshaw! Thathad 
been easy eaough. 

Mrs. Linde. Bat from where did yoa get the 
money? 

Nora (huBis, tmiling myitetiouBly). Ham ; tra la 
la la! 

Mrs. Linde. For yoa coald not borrow it, 
indeed. 

Nora. Coald I not do so? Why not? 

Mrs. Linde. No, a wlfe cannot borrow with- 
oat her husband^s consent. 

Nora (turni np her nose). O, if it be a wife pos- 
flessing a little ability for basiness — a wife who 
is skilled in acting a little pradently, then -— 

Mrs. Linde. Bnt, Nora, I do not comprehend 
at all — 

Nora. It is not at all necessary to yoa to do 
so. Are yoa ąaite sare that I have borrowed the 
money? I may have got it in other ways (throwsher- 
seif back in the sofa.) I may have got it from some 
admirer. If we look 8Qjnoch captiyatingjw J^^ — 

Mrs. Linde. You ajcfi.aTóadmap". —*— - 

Nora. Yoa are sttrely^^TCrylnąaisitiye, Kri- 
stine. 

Mrs. Linde. But dear Nora — have you not 
acted heedlessly in that respect? 

Nora (again Bitting npright). Is that heedless to 
save my ha6band's life? 

Mrs. Linde. I think it is heedless that you 
have done so without his will — 

Nora. It was necessary that he did not know 
of it. Dear me, can yoa not anderstand me? It 
was necessary that he did not even know how haz- 
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ardous his, condition was. The physicians came 
to me, and said Łhat his life was ezposed to danger, 
that nothing else could saye him bnt a stay in Soath 
Europę. Believe me^ I first tried to speak to him 
about it in different ways. I said how charming 
it woald be to me to make a journey to foreign 
countries like other young wiyes do. I wept and 
besonght. I said that he oaght to cali to mind in 
what a situation I was, and that he ought to be 
kind and comply with my humours. I hinted that 
he might well raise a loan. But then he became 
qaite angry, Eristine. He said that I was thonght- 
les8> and that it was his daty as a husband not to 
comply with my humours. He called it so, as far 
as I remember. Well, I thought, now you mnst be 
sayed^ and Ihen I invented an ezpedient — 

Mrs. Linde. And did your husband not learn 
from your father that the iatter had sent you the 
money? 

IJTora. No, neyer. Papa died just in the same 
days. I intended to initiate him in the affair and 
beg him to betray nothing. But, as he was very 
ill in bed — alas, it*was not necessary. 

Mrs. Linde. And have you never afterwards 
madę yourself your husband^s confidant? 

Kora. No, for heayen^s sake. What makes 
you think of that? He wbo is so strict in that re- 
spect! And besides — Thonrald with his manful 
self-esteem — how painful and humbling would it 
not be for him to know thathe owed me something. 
It would ąuite displace the correlations between 
us; our charming nóme would no longer be so 
happy, as it is now. 

MrB. Linde. Will you never tell it him? 

Nora (conBiderate, half smlling). Tes — Once 
perhaps — when many years haye elapsed, and 
when I am no longer so handsome as now. You 
are not to langh at itl I mean, of course, when 
Thoryald no longer likes me so much as now, and 
when he no longer takes pleasure in my da&cing, 
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disgnise and declamation. Then it might be rood 
to have something in reserye — /interrapting). Non- 
seDse, nonsense! That time will neyer come. — 
Weil, tell me your mind of my great secret, Krietine ? 
Am I not good for anything? Otherwise, you may 
belieye that this aifair has cansed many concerns' 
to me. Indeed, it has not been easy to me to meet 
my en^agements in dae time. Know, there is some- 
thing m the mercantile world which is ealled qiiar> 
terly interests, and something which is ealled part- 
payment, and this is always so excessively difficolt 
to procure. Thus I have been pbliged to spare a 
little here and there where it was possible. I could 
not lay up much from the honsehold-money, for Thor- 
▼ald wished a good farę. The children conld not be 
shabbily dressed. I was obliged to nse up all that 
I got for them, I thonght. The sweet blessed little ones. 

Mrs. Iiinde. Ton denied yonrself the little 
necessaries of Ufe, 1 suppose, my poor Nora? 

Kora. Yes, of conrse, it was, in fact, I who 
ought to do so. When Thorvald śaye me money 
in order to buy new dresses and snch things, I 
neyer boaght for morę than the half ; I always bought 
ihe simplest and cheapest stnffs. It is Incky tnat 
every thing becomes me well so that Thorvald did not 
notice what I did. But this was sometimes yery dif- 
ficnlt to me, Kristine, for it is, indeed, charming to 
wear a handsome dress, is it not? 

Mn. Idnde. Yes, indeed. 

Kora. I haye also had other sonrces of re- 
yenue. Łast winter I was so fortnnate to obtain a 
great deal of copying. Then I locked np myself, 
and was sitting copying eyery eyening to a late 
honr. Alas, I was sometimes so weary, so weary. 
But it was yet eicesslyely interesting to sit in this 
way and work and eam money. I imagined that 
I were a man. 

Mrs. Iiinde. But ho w much haye you been 
able to pay off in that way? 

Kora. I am not able to say it so ezactly. 
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You may believe that it is very difliciilt to keep an 
accoant of snch basiness. I only kaow that I haye 

Said all that I baye been able to scrape together. 
iftentiiDes I did not know what to do («aait8). Then 
I was sitting and imagined that an old rich gentle- 
man had fallen in loYe with me — 

Mtb. Linde. What do you Bay? What gentle- 
man? 

Kora. Nonsense! — that he had died, and^ 
when they opened his will» it was written in it with 
large letters: »The amiable ^r s. Helnier is instantly 
to be paid out all my money in cash.^ 

Mrs Idnde. Bat dear Nora, — what gentle- 
mcm was he? 

fi'ora. Dear me, can you not understand it? 
The old gentleman did not ezist at all. It was only 
something I recalled to my mind, when I did not 
know any expedient to procure money. But thafi 
nothing to the purpose ; t heold tedlouil man niay for 
my part remain where he is. rdon*t care aboat neither 
him nor -hiarwill, for now I am sorrowless (jnmpt 
up.) Dear me, it is charming to know, Kristinel 
sorrowless 1 To be free firom care, onite sorrowless I 
To play with my children and make much noise, 
to haye a handsome and elegant home, to liye just 
as Thoryald prizes to liye. And remember, spring 
will soon arriye — charming blue sky. And we 
may perhaps then make a little journey. I may 
perhaps again see the sea. O, indeed, it is mar- 
yellous to liye and be happy! (theie ia a ring at the 
beli of the conidor.) 

Mrs. Linde (iisea). There is a ring at the 
beli, I had perhaps better go. 

Nora. No. do not go ; no one will surely come 
here ; it is perhaps some one who wishes to speak 
with ThorvaId. 

The hoUSe-maid (In tlM door-way to theeonidor). 
I beg]four pardon, mistress, >- there is a gentlemani 
who wishes to speak with the adyocate — 

Kora. WiUł the bank-director, you mean? 
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The house-maid. Yes, with the bank-director ; 
but 1 did not know — as the doctor is there — 

Nora Who is that gentleman? 

KrOgStad (In the door-way to the corrid«r). It is I, 
madam. 

MrS Linde (itaraea, and tnrns towards the window). 

Nora (goes a step towards bim, ezeited, softly). Is it 
yon? Whafs that? Of what are yoa going to speak 
with my hnsband? 

Krogstad. Of bank-affairs — in some way. 
I hotd a smali post in the stock-bank, and your 
hnsband is now to become our principal, I hear — 

Nora. Thus it is. 

Krogstad. Only tiresome business, madam, 
nothing else. 

Nora Please to en ter the office (saiutes him in- 
differently, shutting the door to the corridor; then she goes to- 
wards the stove in order to see if it be on fire there). 

Mrs. Linde. Nora, — who was that man? 

Nora. It was.jnr. Krogstad, a solicitor. 

Mrs. Linde. l3o it was really be? 

Nora. Do yon know that man? 

Mrs. Linde. I have known him — a lot o f 
years ago. He was for some time a solicitóFs clerk 
in o ar town. 

Nora. Yes, I haye heard so. 

Mrs. Linde. How altered he has been. 

Nora. He has been Tery unhappy durlng his 
matrimony, has he not? 

^'^-"iBteh Linde. Now he is a widower, is he 
not? 

Nora. And has many children. — Weil, now 
there is a fire in the stoye (she shats the door of the 
stove. and moves the rocking-chair a little aside). 

Mrs. Linde. They say that he carries on dif- 
ferent business. 

Nora. Does he do so? May be; I don^t know 
it at all. — But let us not think of business ; it is 
so tedioUS (Doctor Rank comes from Helmer's room). 

Doctor Itank(stiU in the door-way). No, no, I will 
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not disturb you; TU rather speak a little withyoar 
wife (sbuta the door, and obserres mrs. Linde). O, I beg 
your pardon, I come snrely at an inconvenient time. 

Itora. No, by no means (introdudng). Doctor 
Rank, mrs. Linde. 

B^k. Why! A namewhich is often heard in 
this house. I think that I metyoo, madam, on the 
staircage, when I came. 

Mrs. Iiinde. Yes, I m oiigt^ very slowly. I 
can not s tend tonjaunT.' "^ 

iEUutk. AlaTaTittle inward weakness. 

Mrs. Linde. Tou might rather say: over* 
work.ed. 

Bank. Nothing else? Thus yoa have come to 
town in order tojątfą ate dari ng^jUł-^^Tigff'^*^^ 

Mrs. Iiinde. Inave come here to obtain 
work. 

Bank. Is that an infaliible expedient against 
overworking? 

Mrs. Linde. We need something for oar sup- 
port^dpctor Rank. 

fiank. Yes, it is a common opinion. They 
say that it is necessary. 

Nora. Kuow, doctor Rank^ you also need 
something for your support, indeed. 

Bank. Of course Thoagh I am very mise- 
rable, I wish to continne to be tormented as long 
as possible. Ali my patients do the same. Those 
who are morally afiected are in like manner. A 
such^jnorally affected is just at this moment paying 
a yisit toTlelmer. 

Mrs. Linde (in a subdned Toice). Dear me! 

Nora. Whom do you mean? 

Bank. It is Krogstad, a solicitor, a man whom 
you do not know. He is utterly demoralized, ma> 
dam. But even he commenced to speak of the most 
i mpo rtapt for him: that he needed something^^r 
iitS^npport. 

Nora. Did he do so? Of what did he wish to 
speak with Thorvald? 
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Bank. I don^t know it, indeed; I only heard 
that it was . of somethisg concerning to the stock- 
bank. ■"'^^^, 

Nora. I did not know that the •tocl:^aQk 
had to do with this Erog — this Krogstad. 

Bank. Tes, he bas obtained some sitnation 
there (to mrt. Unde). I do not know if they bave 
in your town a sortjJf men who go about bastling 
in order to scent out13epra^ty and then canae that 
some one is placed in some favorable situation in 
order to be taken notice oi. The healthy onesmast 
put np with being oat-doors. 

• Mrs. Linde. I think that sick persona are 
above all in want of being let in. 

Bank (thrugt Us ghooiders), Tes, now I know 
yonr opinlon. Society la considered to be an in- 
firmary if we haye that opinioi). 

BTora (absorbed, barsU out a half snppresnd laughing, 
appUnding). 

Ba^ Why do you laugh at it? Do yoa 
know in fact what society is? 

Nora. I don't care abont the tedions society. 
I laughed at something qnite other. — some ezces- 
8ively amusing. — Tell me, doctor Rank, — will all 
those who are placed in the stock-bank be dependent 
on Thonrald? 

Bank Is it that yoa seem to be so ezcessi^ely 
amnsing ? 

Nora (iinUing and humming). Let it be my own 
affair! Let it be my own affairl (waiking aboat on Ae 
•tage). Tes, it is exces8ively amusing to know 
that we — that Tliorvald has got so much influence 
on many men (takes out of ihe poeket the cornet). Doctor 
Rank, do-you want a smali macaroon? 

Bank. Why I macaroons. I thoughtthey were 
prohibited wares hcre. 

Nora. Tes, but Kristine gave me these. 

Mrs. Linde. What do you say? I — ? 

Nora. Weil, don't be frightened. It was not 
easy to you to know that Thorvald had forbidden me to 
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eat them. I am to tell you that he fears that they 
will spoil my teeth. But pshaw — for once and 
away ^I Am I not right, doctor Rank? ^- (puts a 
macAroon iato his moath). And you are also to have 
one, Kristine, and I will also hare one, only a smali 
one or two, bat no morę (waikinc about). Yes, now 
I am exces8lvely happy, indeed. There is only one 
thing I shoald like to do, with all my heart 

Rank. Weil? Whafs that? 

Nora. There is something I shoald. like to, 
say, with all my heart, in Thor^ald^s presence. ./ 

Bank. And why can yoa not say it? 

Nora. No, I dare not, for it is so ugly. 

Mrs. Linde. Ugly? 

Bank. So it is not adyisable. But yoa may 
say it to us. — What is it you shoald like to say 
in Helmer^s presence? 

Kora. I shoald like to say with all my heart: 
the deuce. 

Bank. Are you mad I 

Mrs. Linde. Dear me, Nora — ! 

Bank. Say it. There he is. 

Nora (keeps the cornet). Hush, hush! 

(Helmer, eomes from his room with hi» over-coat on his 
arm and hat in hand). 

Nora (goes up to him) Weil, dear Thorvald, did 
you get rid of him? 

Helmer. Yes, now he went away. 

Nora. May I present you — Kristine who has 
come to town. 

Helmer. Kristine — ? I beg your pardon, but 
I do not know — 

Nora Mrs. Linde, dear Thonrald, mrs. Kri- 
stine Linde. ^ 

Helmer. Why, a friend from the time of 
childhood, I suppose. 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, we have known each other 
from that time. 

Nora. You may imagine that she has madę 
the long journey to this town in order to see you. 
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Helmer. What does it mean? 

Mrs. Linde. Tea, I did not mean — 

Nora. Eristine is so eicessiTely ckyer in book- 
keeping, and she likes very mach to be guided by 
a clever man and learn morę. 

Helmer. Very sensibly thought, madam. 

Nora. And, when she heard that yon had 
become the director of the bank — a telegram had 
brought this news — she started as fast as she conld 
to this town — You will for my sake do what you 
can for Kristine, Thoryald, will you not? 

Helmer. Yes, it is not impossible. Mrs. 
Linde is a widów, I suppose? 

Mrs Linde. Tes. 

Helmer. And you are clever in book-keep- 
ing? 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, tolerably. 

Helmer. Weil, it is most likely that 1 am 
able to j?et you a situation. 

Nora (appiauding). O, I was in the right, Kri- 
stine. 

Helmer. Yon haye come at a lucky time, 
madam. 

Mrs. Linde. I have no words to eipress to 
you how gratcful I am to you. 

Helmer. There is no cause to tbank me 
(puts on hj« over.coat). But I beg you to excu8e me 
to-day. 

Hank. Wait a moment. Fil accompany you 
(fetehes his ftir-cloak from the eonidor, and warms it at the 
•tOYe). 

Nora. Don't remain too long away, dear 
Thorvałd. 

Helmer. No longer tban an hour. 

Nora. Do you also go, Kristine? 

Mrs. Linde (pnts on her cloak). Yes, I must go 
out in town to rent a room. 

Helmer. Then I may accompany you down 
the Street. 
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Kora (heips her). I am sorry that I canH offer 
yoa a room, as our dwelling is so smali. 

lira. Linde. O, thafs nothing to the par- 
pose. Good-bye, dear Nora, thanks for yonr sym- 
pathy. 

Nora. Good-bye, till we meet again. Yoa 
will come again this eveniDg, of course. And you 
too, doctor Rank, will you not? If you be well? 
You will surely come again. Do wrap yourself 
well! 

(Bxeant mrs. Linde, Bank and Helmer, talking. Yolces of 
children are heard in the ftair-case). 

Nora. There they are! there they are! (Rans 
up, and opens tbe door Enter Ann-Mary and Uie children). 

Nora. Come in, come in ! (bows down, and Usset 
tiie children). O, you sweet blessed — ! Look, Kri- 
stine, are they not charmingi 

BAnk. Don't talk here, there's a draugbt! 

Helmer. Come, mrs. Linde, no one can stand 
to stay here but motbersT"*^- 

(Doctor Bank, Helmer, and mrs. Linde are going down. 
atoirs. Enter Kora, the nurae-gOTemess and children. Nora 
ahnta the door to the oorridor). 

Nora. How fresh and bold you look. Dear 
me, what rosy cheeks you have! Like apples and 
roses. (The children and Kora are apeaking all at once, while 
ahe aaya the foUowing). Have you amused yoarselyes 
well. That was good. Whyl You have dragged both 
Emmy and Bob on your sledge? Dear mt\ both all 
at once. Indeed^ you are a clever boy, Ivar. O, 
Ann-Mary, let me hołd her a little. My sweet little 
doli. (Takea the little girl from the nurae-goyemess^ and dan> 
ces with her). Yes, mamma will also dance with Bob. 
Why! Have you amused yourseWes with snow-ball- 
ing? I should wish I had been taking part in it! 
I myseli will put off their clothes, Ann-Mary. Per 
mit me to do so, it is so amusing. Go into the 
room, while I am doing it; you look asifyouwere 
benumbed with cold. There' is a cupofwarm coffee 
for jou on the 8tove. 

(The nurac-goTemeaa ezit the room to the left. Kora pata 
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off the children'« oyer-dothet, and throws theis about, whłle they 
are relating all at once). 

Nora. Why ! And there was a laree dog which 
ran after you? Bat U didn^t biteyon? No, doga do 
not bite little charming doUs. Do not look into the 
parcela, Ivar! What do you think these parcels 
contain? Tes, if voa knew it. No, do, it contains 
something bad. Weil? Are we to play? What are 
we to play? At hide and seek. Tes, let as play at 
hide and seek. Bob is first to hide himself. Am 
I first to do so? Tes, let me first hide myself. 
(She and the ehildren are playiog in the room and the ad()acent 
room to the righŁ Łaughter and mirth. At latt Nora btdea her- 
self under the table. The ehildren are rushing in, seeking, bnt 
eannot find ber. They hear ber subdued langhter, rusb to the 
table, and lift np the eoyer, obsenring her. Grest mirth. She 
ereepe forward In order to Arighten them. Mirth. In ihę nean« 
timej there bas been a knock at the door to the coriidor which 
no one bas beard. The door i« Lalf opened. Krogstad appears. 
He waits a moment. The play i« continned). 

Krogstad. I beg your pardon , mrs. Helmer — 

19'orS (with a snbdaed ery, torns round7 and is on her 
knees). Ah I What is your business here? 

Krogstad. £xcase me; the oiiter-door was 
ajar; some one has forgotten to shut it, Isnppose — 

Nora (rises). My hnsband is not at home, 
mr. Krogstad. 

Krogstad. I know so. 

Nora Weil, why have you then corae here? 

Krogstad. In order to speak a little with 
you? 

Kora. With — ? (softly to the ehildren). Go tO 
Ann-Mary. What? No, the strange man will not do 
any harm to mamma. When he has gone, we are 
again to play (leading the ehildren into the room to the left, 
and sbutt the door after tbem, uneasy, ezcited) Toa wish 
to speak with me? 

Krogstad. Yes, I wish to do so. 

Nora. To-day — ? But it U not yet the first 
day of the month — 

Krogstad. No, it is Chri8tmas-eve. It de- 
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pends upon yourself how yoar Chriatmas merry- 
makiM will be. 

Kora. Wlist do yon want? To-day I cannot 
at all. 

Krogstad. We are not now to speak aboat 
thaft, but aboat Bomething other. I hope yoa have 
time for a moment? 

Nora Weil, I have, though — 

Krogstftd. I was sitting at Ol8en'8 refresh- 
meDt-honse, and saw that your hasband passed -^ 

Nora. Tes. 

Krogstad ^ with a la'dy. 

Nora. And what tben? 

Krogstad. Pray, is that lady notnamed mrs. 
Linde? 

Nora. Yes. 

Krogstad. Has she not just now arriyed at 
town? 

Nora. Yes, to-day. 

Krogstad. She is your intimate friend, is 
she not? 

Nora. Yes. But I don't understand — 

Krogstad. I have also once known her. 

Nora. I know it. 

Krogstad Yon know it perfectly well. That 
I thonght, indeed. May I askyou shortly: is mrs. 
Linde to obtain a situation in the stock-bank? 

Nora. How dare y<m close-ouestion in«^ mr. 
Krogstad, you, one of my husband^s Bubordinates ? 
But, as you ask, Fil tell it you; mrs. Linde is to 
obtain a situation. And it is I who haveplead her 
cause, mr. Krogstad. Now you know it. 

Krogstad. Thus I had guessed right. 

Nora (waUiioff to and fro on the stage). I should 
think that I haye a little influence. Because I am 
a woman. I need not to — If we be subordinates. 
mr. Krogstady we ought really to take care not to of- 
fend any one who — hum — 

Krogstad. •- Who has influence? 

Nora. YeSy of conrse. 
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KrOgStad * (eha^es fhe tonę). Mrs. Helmer, I 
beseech vou to use yoor influence in my favor? 

Nora. What? Wfaat do yoa mean? 

Elrogstad. Pray to take care that I keep my 
sabordinate place in the bank. 

Nora. What does that mean? Who int^nds te 
deprive you of your place? 

Elrogstad. Yoa need not to play the igfnorant 
in presence of me. I nnderstand well that it will 
not be pleasant to yoor friend to risk to meet with 
me, and I know also wbom I have to thank that I 
am to be tnmed out. 

Nora. 6nt I assare yon -> 

Elrogstad. Weil, to cut the matter short: it 
is still time, and I adyise you that yoa use yoar 
inflaence to hinder this. 

Nora But, mr. Krogstad, 1 ^ooeno Inflaence. 

Krogstad. Haye yoa not? It seemed to me 
that you yourself sald of late — 

Nora. Of course, it was not to be nnderstand 
in that way. I! How can you believe that I have 
any such inflaence with my husband? 

Krogstad. Pshaw, I know your husband 
from the coUege-years. I do not believe that the 
bank-director is faater than other husbands. 

Nora. "Tf-ySu speak disregajp^ięg^y about my 
husband, I'll tum you out of 'dSSrs. 

Krogstad. Yon are courageous, roadam. 

Nora. 1 am no longer afraid of you. When 
New-Year is past, I shall not be iudebted to you. 

Krogstad (belng morę master of himselO. I^lsten tO 
me, madam. If it be necessary, I shall be obliged 
to light to the utmost in order to keep my smali 
post iu the bank. 

Nora. Yes, it appears so, indeed. 

Krogstad. It is not only for the sake of the 
income, that is the least object with me. But there 
is somethiug^ other — Well, I must say itl Now I 
am coming^o that. You know, of course, as well 
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as all others that I h&ve been guilty of a heedless- 
ness^Jot of years ago. ""^ 

"^ora. I think i bave heard of tbis. 

Krogstad. The caase was not brought for j 
comii, bat it appeared to me as if all ways were 
sŁopped for me from that time. Then I commenced 
the business you know. I was obliged to have a 
source of reveiiue. I dare say that I have not been 
among the worst. But now I must leave all this. 
My sons grow. I am obliged to regain so much 
civic esteem, as it is possible, for their sake. This 
post in the b&nk appeared to me likethe first step. 
And yoar husband is now going to kick me from 
my place so that I shall agaln be in a nice mess. 

Nora. For heaTen's sake^^mr. Krogstad, it is 
not at all in my power to help you. 

Krogstad. It is, because you will not do so, 
but I have an ezpedient to compel you. 

Kora. I hope that you will not tell my hus- 
band that I owe you money? 

Krogstad. Hum, suppose that I told ij^im? 

Nora. It would be_^badly^ dpne by you (stifled 
by sobs). He was to leafn iń sjp ug;ly and coarse a 
manner this secret which is my joy and pWtle*— • 
leam it from tfou. You will expose me to the most 
formidable disągreeąkleueaa^ — 

Krogstad. Only disagreeableness ? 

Kora (yioientiy). But do 80, I allowyou to do 
8 o. You will be the sufferer ; then my husband will 
ęntirely leam whą^evil man you are, and you will 
not atmi tfeep the place. 

Krogstad. I asked if you were but afraid of 
domestic disagreeableneśs ? 

Kora. If my husband learns it, he wili, of 
course, instantly pay you what is still dne, and then 
we have nothing to do with you. 

Krogstad (a step newer). Mrs. Helmer; — either 
you have no good memory, or you have uot much 
kuowledge of business. It is necessary that I make 
you^ a little morę familiar with the affair. 
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Nora. What do yoa mean? 

Krogstad. When yonr hasband waą 111, yon 
came to me in order to borrow £. 270. 

Nora. I did not know any other. 

Krogstad. I promised yoa to procn re ^p n 
the amount — 

19'ora. Toa procared.uLjgąe, indeed. 

Krogstad. I promised yon to procnre yon 
the amount on certain conditions. Ton thought of 
nothing bat yoar hasband^ illness, andwere so de- 
siroas of receiying travelling oash so that I thlnk 
yoa did not care mach aboat ail siibordinate cir- 
cnmstances. Tberefore, it will not be amiss to re- 
mind yon of this. Weil, I promised yon to procnre 
yoa the money against a bond which I wrote. 

Kora. les, and which I signed. 

Krogstad. Weil. Bat I a!dded some lines on 
foot by which yoar father waa aarety. Yoor father 
waa to sign thene ttńes. 

Nora. Was to - ? He signed, did he not? 

Krogstad. I had written the datę in blanco; 
that is yonr father himself was to write on what 
day he signed the bond. Do yoa remember that, 
madam ? 

Nora. Tes, I think -^ 

Krogstad. I then handed yon the bond in 
order that yoa were to send it by the post to yonr 
father. Was it not so? 

Nora. Tes. 

Krogstad. Toa did so instantly, of coarse, 
for yoa broaght me the bond with yonr father*s sig- 
natare already after the lapse of five — six days. 
Then I paid ont yoa the amoant. I 

Nora. Weil, have I not paid off regalarly? 

Krogstad. Yes, tolerably. Bat — in order 
to continue what we were talkingabont — thattime 
was yery hard for yon, was it not, madam? 

Nora. Tes, indeed. 

Krogstad. Tonr father was yery ill in bed, 
as far as I remember. I 
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Kora. He was at his last eztremity. 

Krogstad. Didhe not die a shorŁ Łime after? 

Nora. Yes. 

Krogstad. Tell me.^rs. Helmer, are jon 
not able to cali to mind your father'8 day of death? 
I mean, on what day of the month did it happen? 

Kora. Papa died on the 29*^ of September. 
Krogstad. QQite right; I have inqnired about 
it. And there is, on that account, a singniarity 
(takes out o( hl« poeket a docnment) which I can^t explain 
to^ ffle at all. 
' JTora. What singularity? I don't know ~ 

Krogstad. It is, madam, that yonr father has 
signed this bond three days after his death. 

Nora. What do you mean? I don't nnder- 
stand — 

Krogstad. Yonr father died on the 29^ of 
September. But look here. Toar father has dated 
his signature: 2^^ of October. Is it not strange, 
naadam? 

Kora (keepine •ilence). 

Krogstad. Can you ezplain that to me? 

Kora (keeping silenoe). 

Krogstad. It is also strange that the words 
2^^ of October' and the year are not written by yonr 
father but by another whose handwriting it seems 
to me I know. Weil, it is easy to explain, indeed. 
Your father may have forgotten to datę his slgna- 
tare. and some one has done it at hap-hazard, be- 
fore they still knew of his death. There is no 
harm in that. It depends upon the signature. And 
that is genuine, is it not, mrs. Helmer? It is your 
father, is it not, who has written his name here? 

Kora (after a short pause, turns up ber noce, and lookf 
de^ogiy at kim). No. It is / who haYe written pa- 
pa's name. 

Krogstad. You know, I suppose, madam, 
that this is a dangerons confession? 

Kora. Why? You will soon receive your 
money? 
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Krogstad. May I ask you a ąuestion, — why 
did you not send the bond to your father? 

Nora. It was impossible. Papa was ill ic 
bed. If 1 were to baye begged him of bis signatare. 
I bad also been oblieed to tell bim for what tbe 
money was to be used. But, as be was very ill, I 
could not tell bim tbat my busbaiid'8 life was io 
daDger. It was impossible, indeed. 

Krogstad. So it bad been better to you if 
you bad given up tbat journey abroad. 

Nora. It was impossible. Tbat journey was 
to save my basband^s life. I could not give up it. 

Krogstad. But did you not consider that yoa 
deceivefl me by it? 

Nora. I could not at all take this into con- 
sideration. I did not at all take' care of yoa. I 
could not bear you on accoant of the hardbearted 
objections you madę, thougb you knew how haz- 
ardoas my bnsband^s condition was. 

Krogstad. Mrs. Helmer, you bave evidently 
no elear conception of wbat you have been gailty 
of. But I can tell you tbat what I once committed 
was neitber a greater nor a worse crime than yoors. 
I lost my civic esteem by it. 

Nora. Tou? Will you make me believe that 
you have done sometbing courageons to save yocur 
wife's life? 

Krogstad. . Tbe laws do not ask of motiyes. 

Nora. Tben it must be very bad laws. 

Krogstad. Bad or no —, if I produce this 
bond in court, you will bf. judged according to 
the laws. 

Nora. I do not believe so at all. Was a 
daughter not to be allowed to exempther old mor- 
tally-ill father from anzieties and concerns? Was a 
wife not to be allowed to 6ave ber husband's life? 
I don't exactly know the laws, but I am surę that 
it must somewhere be written in them tbat snch. is 
allowed. And you who are a soli ci tor have no 
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kno\?ledge aboat such cases? You must be a bad 
lawyer, mr. Krogstad? 

Krogstad. May be. But do yoa not believe 
that I am skilled in such business^ .^ehąyebetween 
us? Weil, do as you choose. Bcit that I tell you: 
if I be cast out for the second time, you are to 
accompany me (He bows, exit tbrough the eorridor). 

"Nore, (a while pondering, turns up her nose). Pshaw, 
notbiug else! — He would frighten me! I am not 
fiO Stupid (going to pat in order the childreii*s clotheat ehe 

800II stopsj. But — ? No, it 18 impossible, in- 

deed ! I aid it out of love. 

The ohildren (in the door.way to the left). Mamma, 
DOW the stranffe man went out through the gate. 

Nora. les, J know it. But do not say to any 
one that the strange man has been here, do not! 
Kor to papa! 

The ohildren. Ko, mamma; but will you again 
play with us? 

Nora. Ko, not now. 

The ohildren. But mamma, you promised 

us to do 80. 

Nora. Tes, but I cannot now do so. Go in, 
I have 80 much to do. Go 4n, go in, my dear sweet 
children. (Sbe it forcing them cautionsly into the room, and 
ahnts the doo^ after them. She siti down on the sofa, takes an 
emhroidery, makes a few stitch, but stopa aoon). No! (throwa 
the embroidery, and riaea, goea then to the door to the eorridor, 
and criea:) Helen! Take the tree in (goea to the table to the 
left, opent the table drawer, but atopa again). Ko, but it is 
auite impOSSible, indeed! (Bnter the honae-maid carrying 
the apruce). 

The house-maid. Where am I to put it, mis- 
tress ? 

Nora. There, in the middie of the floor. 

The house-maid (puta the aprace). Am I to fetch 
other things? 

Nora. Thanks, I have what I want. 

(Bx!t the houae-maid.) 

Nora (occnpied in decorat*ng the Ghriatmas-tree). Here 
I will put a candle — and here flowers — The 

3 
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detestable man! Nonsense, nonsensel There is nothing 
in the way. The Christmas-tree will become splen- 
did. I shall do all that you choose, Thorvald ; — I 
shall Bing and dance -> 

(Enter Helmer with lome documents under his arm). 

19* ora. Oh, — are you already there? 

Helmer. Tes. Has any one been here? 

Nora. Here? No. 

Helmer. It was strange. I saw thatKrogstad 
went out of the gate. 

Kora. Did you see him? Yes, it is true; 
Krogstad was here for a moment. 

Helmer. Nora, I can see from yonr appear- 
ahce that he has been here and begged you to speak 
a word in his favor. 

Kora. Yes. 

Helmer. And I was to imagine that you did 
so of your own accord? 1 was to imagine that you 
kept it a secret to me that he had been here ? Did 
he not also beg you of it? 

Kora. Yes, Thorvald, but — 

Helmer. Nora, Nora, and you would enter 
into that. To carry on a eon versation with a such 
man and give him apromise of something! And tell 
me a He into the bargain. 

Kora. A lie ~? 

Helmer. Did you not say that no one had 
been here? (threatem with hi» finget). My little SOng- 
bird must never morę do so. A song-bird must 
have a clean throat, never false tones (with his am 
round her waist). Shall it not be 80? Yes, I knew it^ 
indeed (ieaves hcHd of her). Let us no longer speak 
about that (sita down before the 8tove). O, how warm 
and snug it is here (tnrning orer his documents). 

Kora (occupied with the Ghristmas^tree, after a short 
panse). Thonrald! 

Helmer. Yes. 

Kora. I am looking forward with exceBsive 
pleasure, to the femoy-dress bali at Stenborg*s the 
day after to morrow. 
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Helmer. And I am eicessiyely inąuisitiye to \. 
see by which you will surprise me. \ 

Nora. Alas, that stupid sally. 

Helmer. Weil? 

Nora. I cannot hit npon something good; 
-what 1 hit upoo is so foolish, so insignificant. 

Helmer. Has little Nora come to that acknowl- 
edgement? 

19'ora (standing behind hif chair with her am&t on the 
back of the chair). Aie jou very busy, Thonrald? 

Helmer. Oh — 

Nora. What do those papers contain? 

Helmer. Ot bank-affairs. 

Nora. Are you already occnpied in such af- 
fairs? 

Helm.er. I have receiyed power of attorney 
from the retiring direction in order to take in hand 
the necessary innovation on the functionaries and 
conrse of business. I must dó this during' the 
Christmas-week ; I want^ that everything is in order, 
when New-Year comesT* 

Nora. Thas it was on that account that the/ 
poor Krogstad — / 

Helmer. Hum. 

Nora (leaning againat the back of the chaii*, and ninning 
slowly her fingers through his back -hair). If yonhad not 
been so busy, I should have begged you for an 
ezcessively great ser vice, Thorvald. 

Helmer. Łet me hear. What seryice? 

Nora. Tliere is no one who has so good a 
taste AS you have. I wished with all my heart to 
look charmingly at the fancy-dress balU Thorvald. 
Wottld you not help me and decide what person I 
am to represent, ana what dress 1 am to wear. 

Helmer. Oh, is my little self-willed lark out / 
in order to meet with a rescuer. ^ 

Nora Yes, Thorvald, I cannot get on with- 
oat your help. 

Helmer. Weil, well; I am to ponder uponthe 
matter. We are to hit upon something, indeed. 

3* 
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Kora. O, how kind you are (goes asaSn to the 
OhristaiM-tree, a pause). How fine the red flowers look. 
— But tell me is that which this Krogstad has been 
guilty of in fact so bad a thing? 

Helmer. He has written counterfeit names. 
Haveyou any idea of what such means? 

If ora. May he not have dooe so on account 
of distress? 

Helmer* Perhaps, or, like so many, on ac- 
count of rashness. I am not so heartless that I 
would absolutely condemn a man JTor the sake of a 
/ such only action./ 
/ Nora. No, 'you would not, indeed, ThorvaldI 

Helmer./ Some one jban recover morally if he 
confesses frantly his guilt, and suffers his punisłi* 
ment. 

Npra. Punishment ~? 

Helmer. But Krogstad did not go that way; 
he escaped punishment by tricks, and this has de- 
stroyed his morality. 

Nora. Do you believe that it — ? 

Helmer. Only Imagine how a such guilty 
man must lie, play the hypocrite, and dissemble in 
all ways, must be masked in presence of his^^naarly 
related^ even in presence of his wife and children. 
ADÓT&a to the children, that is just the most terrific 
of all. Nora. 

Nora. Why? 

Helm.er. Because a such atmosphere, contain- 
inę lie/causes contagion and diseaseii^biptance in 
a home. Eyery breath the children draw m a such 
house contains germs j)f something ugly. 

Nora (nearer bchind Mm). Are you sare of that? 

Helmier. My 'dear. As an advocate I haye 
often leamed so. Almost all early depraved men 
have had lying mothers. 

Nora. wHy just — mothers? 

Helmer. It is most frequently owing to the 
mother^fnbtit fathers have, of course, the blame of 
it in liie manner. Every solicitor knows so very 
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well. And yet this Krogstad has poisoned his own 
children by lie .and dissimulation. That is the 
canse why T' say that his morality is destroyed. 
(stretching his hands towardi her). Therefore, my Sweet 
little Nora must promise me not to plead his canse. 
Give me yonr hand as an affirmation. Well, whafs 
that? 6ive me yonr hand. Well, thos decided. I 
assnre you, it would be impossiblc to me to work 
jointly with him. I feel literally indisposed in the 
presence of snch men. -- - -- 

19'ora (tokes down her hand, and goet to the oppotite 
side of the Ohristmas-tree). How hot it is here. And I 
łiave 80 much to do. 

Holmor (rlses, and put« his documeats in order). I 
must pernse this before dlnner. I am also to hit 
on what dress yon are to wear. I haye perhaps 
aomething to pat into the gold-paper-eQvelopes for 
the tree (lay« his hand on her head). O, yon my blessed 
little SOng-bird (ezit his room, shutting the door after him). 

Nora (softly, after a pause). Ko, it is nOt 80. It 
is impossible. It mast be impossible. 

Ann-Mary (in the door-way to the left). The little 
ones are beseeching if they may be let in to mamma. 

Nora. No, no, no, do not let them come in, 
do not! Stay with them, Ann-Mary. 

Ann-Mary. Yes, madam (shuu the door). 

Nora (pale with terror). Deprave my little chil- 
dren — ! Poisonjmy home?(ashort pllse; thetams np 
]|O[ji08e). This is^ not trne. This is in the name of 
wonder not true. 

EMD OF ACT I. 
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(Boom M In ACT I. The Cbriatm*i-tree ia Ia the eornei 
neMx the piano. It is plncked and rompled wifh bun&ing down 
candle ends. Nora^a eloak and bonnet are lying on the sofa). 

IN^Orft (alone, walking abont uneasily; at laat she stopa 
ai the aofa, and takea herdoak — throwa it). Some onecame 
now! (goes towarda the door, listening). 1^0, — there is 
no one. No one will come to-day, of course, it is 
ChriBtmas-day — nor to morrow. — Bat perhaps — 
(opena the door, looking). No, nothing in the letter-box, 
it is qaite empty (advanciDg on the atage). Oh, non- 
sense ! He does not make a seńoas matter of it> of 
course Sach can not faappen, indeed. It is impos- 
sible, for I have three little children. 

Ann-lCary (eomea from the room to the left, carrying 
a large paateboard-boz). At last I foand the box with 
the fancy-dress. 

Nora. Thanhs; put it on the table. 

Ann-Mary (pata it). But it is in much dis- 
order. 

Nora. O, may I tear it into a hundred pieces ! 

Ann-Mary. Dearme; it may well be repaired ; 
only a little patience. 

Nora. xes, Fil go to mrs. Linde, and beg her 
to help me. 

Ann-Mary. Will you now againgo out? The 
weather is bad. Mrs. Nora will catch cold — be 
taken ill. 

Nora. Oh, that was not the worst* — How 
are my children? 

Ajin-Mary. The poor little ones are playing 
with their Chris tmas-gifts, but — 

Nora. Do they often inąuire for me? 

Ann-Mary. They are accustomed to keep 
company with mamma. 

Nora. Yes, Ann-Mary, but from this time I 
cannot so much keep company with them as for- 
merly . — ' "^ — ~^ 
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Ann-Mary. Weil, little children are accustom- 
ed to eyerything. 

Nora. Do you think so? Do you believe that 
tłiey could forget their mamma if she were quite 
gone. 

Axin-Mary. Dear me; — qaite gone! 

Nora. Tell me, Ann-Mary, — I have so often 
reflected upon that — how could you 'find it in 
your heart to put yonr child to strangers. 

Ann-Mary But I was obliged to do so if I 
-were to be the narse of little Nora. 

Nora. Yes, but I wonder that yoa would do so. 

Ann-Mary. If I might obtain so fayorable a 
place? A poor girl who has become anfortunate 
mast be glad into the bargain, for the bad man dld 
not help me. 

Nora. But yonr daugbter has surely for- 
gotten you. 

Ann-Mary. No, she bas not, indeed: She 
^wrote to me, when she was prepared for confirma- 
tion, and when she had been married. 

Nora (embracing her). Tou old Ann-Mary, yoa 
were a good mother to me, when I was a little one. 

Ann-Mary. Poor little Nora had no other 
mother than me. 

Nora. And if my children had no mother, I 
know well that yo uwould — » Nonsense, nonsense — 
<openi the box). (xo to them. Now I am obliged to 
— . To morrow you will see how charming I am. 

Ann-Mary. Indeed, no one will be so charm- 
ing »t the bali as mrs. Nora (ezit theroom to the left). 

Nora (commendng to nnpack from the box, but aoon 
throws away aU). Oh, if I dared go out. If only no 
one came. If only something were not to happen 
here, while I am away. Nonsense, no one will come. 
Don't think of it. Let me brush my muff. Splen- 
did ffloves, splendid gloyes. Banish it from your 
mind, Nora, banish it! One, two, threc, four, ńye^ 
8ix — (crie«:) Ah, some one is coming (going to- 
watdi thedoor, but itands Jrresolute). 
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(Mn. Linde eomes from tbe corridor where the bM put off 
her doak and bonnet). 

Nora. Ab, is it you, Krietine. I hope there 
is no other ont there. How lacky it was that you 
came. 

Mrs Linde. I hear that yoa have been in 
my dwelling, and asked if I were at home. 

Noras Yes^ I paased just. There is somethiog 
with which yoa most help me. Let as take seats 
OD this sofa. Herę. Consal Stenbors who liTes 
above as will give a fancy-dress bali to morrow 
night, aad Thorvald wants me to represent a Nea- 
.politan fisher-girl and dance the tarantella, for I 
iMnflmt in Capri. 

Mrs. Linde. Why, yon are to play a part? 

Nora. Yes, Thorvald says that I ought to do 
80. l.ook, here is the dress ; Thorvald lę^ótJiaake 
in Italy, bat it is now so tom that I don^t know 
at all - 

Mrs. Linde. Weil, I am soon to repair it; it 
is nothing bat the laces which haye been ripped up 
here and there. Giye me needle and thread. Weil, 
here I have what I want. 

Nora. Oh, how kind yoa are. 

Mrs. Linde (sewing). So yoa are to be dis- 
gaised to morrow night, Nora? Know, — I shall 
Yisit yoa for a moment in order to see yoa dis- 
gnised. Bat I have qaite forgotten to thank yon 
for the pleasant evening I spent with yon last 
night 

Nora (rut», and ia crossing the atage). Oh, it does 
not seem to me that it was so pleasant as usnal. 
If you had arrived a little earlier at town Kristine 
— . Indeed, Thorvald nnderstands to arrange eyery- 
thing in our home in a tastefnl and charming 
manner. 

Mrs. Linde. You no less, I think; Yoa are 
not in yain yoar father^s daaghter. Bat tell me is 
doctor Rank always so despondent as yesterday? 

Nora. Ko, bat he was strangely despondent 
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yesterday. Ot^^erwise, he snffers from a dangerons 
illness. The poor being, he has dorsaijcomsainption. 
Know bis father was a loathsome' man who h.ąd' 
8wet>the;|rt8, and therefore the' 8T$b became dellcate 
fronf^ne childhood, do yoa comprehend? 

MrS. Linde (•inking the needle-work). But my 
dearest best Nora<, from .whąre do you learn snch? 

Nora (waiking). Pshaw, — as I have had three 
children, wi^es oftentimes paid me a yisit. They 
are in some degree skilled in medecine; and relate 
me somelhlng. 

VtB. Lmde (lewlng, a ihort paute). Does doctOr 
Bank come here every day? 

Nora. £very day. He is Thoryald'8 best 
early fnend, and he is also my good friend. It is, 
as doctor Rank belonged to our family. 

Mrs. Linde. But tell me: is he ąuite sin- 
cerę ? I meao, does he not like to say compliments ? 

Nora. On the contrary, JVhat makes yon 
Łhink ot that? 

Mrs. Linde. When yoa yesterday presented 
me to him, he assnred that he had often heard my 
name here, bat afterwards I noticed that your has- 
band did not at all know who I was. How might 
doctor Rank — ? 

Nora. Yes, it is qaite right, Kristine. Thor- 
Tald loves me . so excessively, and he says that he 
on that acconnt wants to possess me all al one. 
Daring the first time of oar matrimony he became 
almost jealous, only becaase I mentioned some of 
my dear family. Then, of coarse, I did no morę 
do 60. But I often speak wlth doctor Rank of such 
things, for be wishes to listen to me. 

Mrs. Linde. Nora, yoa still resemble a child 
in many respects. I am mach t^er^ than yoa are, 
and have a little morę ezperience. I am to tell 
yoa something: I adyise yoa to make an end of 
this with doctor Rank. 

Nora. What was I to make an end of ? 

Mrs. Linde. Both of the one and the other, 
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I think. Yesterday you related me of a rich admirer 
who was to pet you money -- 

19'ora. Yes, one who does not ezist — alas ! 
Bat what then? 

Mrs. Linde. Has doctor Bank a fortane? 

19'ora. Tes, he has, indeed. 

Mrs Linde. And no one to support? 

!N'6ra. No one, but — ? 

Mrs. Linde. And he comes every day here? 

Nora Yes, you hear so. 

Mrs. Linde. But ho w can this well-bred man 
be 80 obtru8ive? 

29* ora I don't understand you at all. 

Mrs. Linde. Don't dissemble, Nora. Do you 
not think that I have guessed from whom you have 
borrog^he 270 pounds? 

Nora. Are you out of your senses ? Can you ima- 

fine a such case! Our friend who comes here every 
ayl What dreadful and painful position would it 
not be? 

Mrs. Linde. Thus not from him? 

19'ora. No, I assure you. It could never have 
come into my head to — . He had then no money 
to leud me. He did not inherit till after that 
time. 

Mrs. Linde. I think it was lucky to you, my 
dear Nora. 

Nora. No, it could never have come into my 
head to beg doctor Rank — . As for the rest I am 
quitf surę that if I had begged him — 

Mrs. Linde. Of course, you will not do so. 

Nora. No, of course. I don't think that I can 
imagine that it be necessary. But I am quite surę 
that if I speak to doctor Rank — 

Mrs. Linde. Without your husband^s will? 

Nora. I must leave the other, a2so without his 
will. I musi leave all this. 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, I said so yesterday, but — 

Nora (waiking to and fro). A man can much 
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easilier find his way out of such matters than a 
womnn. 

Mrs. Linde. A husband, of course. 

19'ora« Nonsense (remains stuiding). Do we not 
receive our bond back if we pay all that we owe 
some one? 

Mrs. Linde. Of conrse. 

Kora. And are allowed to tear it into a hau- 
dred pieces and barn it — the loathsome dirty 
paper! 

Mrs. Linde (looking cloaely at her, puts down the 
Deedie-work, and rising slowiy). Nora, you are conceal- 
ing something from me. 

19'ora. Can you see it by my looka? 

Mrs. Linde. You have met with something 
sińce yesterday morning. Nora, whafs that? 

Nora (towarda her). Kristine ! (Uatening). Hush ! 
Now Thorvald came home. Go to the children, and 
stay there, while Thorvald is here. He does not like 
to see dress-making. Let Ann-Mary help yon. 

Mrs. Linde (coUecUng aome of the things). Yes, but 
I don't leave this spot, till we haye talked sincerely. 
(Ezit to the lefl; at the same time Helmer comet from the cor- 
ridor). 

Nora (goea up to him). Oh, how I haye longed 
foT yon. dear Thoryald. 

Helmer. Was it the needle-woman? 

Nora. No, it was Kristine. 8he helps me in 
repairing my dress. Be surę that I am to look 
well. 

Helmer. Wel), was my Bąllynot qnite good? 

Nora. Excellent! But am I not also kinS, 
because I fulfil your wishes. 

Helmer (Ukes her nnder her ehin). Kind — be- 
cause you fulfil your husband^s yyishes? Weil, you 
little rogue. I know well that you did not mean 
so. But I'll not disturb you; you are going to try 
on your dress. I suppose. 

Nora. And yon are surely going to work? 
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Helmer. Yes (pointt at apwMlofdoeumenta). Łook 
here. I haye been in the bank (goioR to enter the room). 

Nora. Thorrald. 

Helmer (stopt). Yes. 

Nora. If yoar little sqairrel besought yoa 
much of one thijng — ? 

Helmer. What then? 

Nora. Would you then do it? 

Helmer. Of course, I must first Ildow what 
it i 9. 

Nora. The sguirrel woald mu about and 
make fan if you woald be kind and fulfil my wiehes. 

Helmer. Speak out. 

Nora. The lark would chirp loud and Iow in 
all rooms. 

Helmer. The lark does so always. 

Nora. I would act a fairy and dance before 
you in the moon-shine. 

Helmer. Nora, — I hope you do not mean 
that at which yóu hinted this moming? 

Nora (nearer towardt him). Yes, Thorvald, I beg 
you j&a. ^uppUantly ! 

-^^ Helmer And you have in fact coorage to 
revive that affair? 

Nora. Dear Thoryald, you muat fulfil my 
wishes, you must letKrogstad keep his post in the 
bank. 

Helmer. My dear Nora, 1 have decided that 
mrs. Linde obtains his post. 

Nora. Indeed, it is ezcessiyely kindly done 
by you, but you may onJy dismiss some clerk in- 
stead of Krogstad. 

Helmer. This is an incredible self-will, in- 
deed. Because you are so inconsiderate, and promise 
him to plead his cause, I was to — 

Nora. It's not for his sake, Thoryald, it's for 
yours. This man is a contributor to the most 
scandalous newspapers; you yourself haye sald so. 
He may do unutterable harm to you. I am in a 
mortal fright — 
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Helmer. Oh, I nnderstand; it is old recollec- 
tions which are frighteniDg you. 

Nora. What do you rnean by that? 

Helmer. Toa remember your father, of course. 

Nora. Tes. surely. Mind only ho w malicious 
men wrote in the papere of papa, and bachbit him 
80 horribly. I belieye that be had been dismissed 
if the department had not sent yoa there in order 
to ezamine the affairs, and if you had not been so 
benevolent and ready to help him. 

Helmer. My little Nora, there is a conside- 
rable difference between your father and me. Your 
father was no unassailabie fanctionary. Bat so I 
am, and I hope I am to be so, as long as I hołd 
my Office. 

Nora. Oh, no one knows uponwhat evil men 
may hit. We might now liye so weli, quietly and 
happily in our peaceful and imconceoiej) home, — 
you, I and the children, Thorvard! It is on that 
accoant that I beg yoa so sappliantly. 

Helmer. And just becaase you intercede for 
him, it is impossible to me to keep him. It is al- 
ready known in the bank that PU dismiss Krogstad. 
If it were to get abroad that the new bank-director 
had changed his opinion according to his wife^s 
will — 

Nora. Weil, what then — 

Helmer. Itwould be nothin^to the purpose if 
the little self-willed being only had her will — . I would 
ridicule myself before my subordinates — give 
people the idea that I was independent on all kinds 
of strange influence: you may think I would soon 
leai;n the result. And there is besides one circum- 
Stańce which makes Krogstad ciuite impossible in 
the bank, as long as I am the director. 

Nora. What circumstance ? 

Helmer. I might perhaps have conDived at 
his morał faults — 

Nora. Yes, will you not, Thorvald? 

Helmer. And I hear that he is said to be 
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J[uite clever too. But be is an early fńend of minę. 
t 18 one of these precipiŁate acąuaintances by wbich 
we are oftentimes later Łroubled. Yee, I may as 
well tell it you blantly : we say tbou to each other. 
And tbis indiscreet man does not conceal it at all, 
when otbers i^re present. On the contrary — be 
meanB tbat be has on accoant of tbat a rigbt to 
speak to me in a free and easy ton, and be tramps 
ont every naoment: tbon, tboaHelmer. I assnreyon 
tbat it influences on me in the most painful manner. 
He would make me my place in tbe bank exce8- 
8ively intolerable. 

Nora. Thorvald, yon don't say all tbis in 
earnest. 

Helmer. Do I not? Why not? 

Kora. No, for tbis is, indeed, only narrow- 
minded regard. 

Helmer. Whafs tbat you say ? Narrow-minded? 
Do yon tbink I am narrow-minded ? 

Nora. No, on tbe contrary, dear Tboryald; 
and jnst tberefore — 

Helmer. It is all tbe same to me. You cali 
my motiyes narrow-minded ; I am also narrow-mind- 
ed, of course. Well I Tbis sball certainly finish 
(goes to the door to the oorridor and calls:) Helen! 

Nora. Wbafe tbat you are doing? 

Helmer (seeMng among*hia doeuments). I'll make 
an end oi tbis ^atter. 

(Enter the hoaie-maid). 

Helmer. Take tbis letter, go down in the 
Street, and let a porter take it to tbe addre sssc, , 
wbose name is written on tbe outside. sui make 
baste. Herę is money. I 

The house-maid. I am to do so. (Exit) | 

Helmer (coUecting his domments). Well, my Httle 
stubborn being. 

Nora (out of breath). Tborvald, — wbat letter 
was U? 

Helmer. Krogstad's notice to quit* 

Nora. Recall it, Thorvald! It is still time. 
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Thorvald, do recal) it! Do bo for my sake, ~ for 
yonr sake, for oar children^s sake! Doso, Thorrald ! 
I beseech yon! Yoa donH know what harm the eon- 
tents of this letter may do to ns. 

Helmer. It's to o late. 

Nora. Indeed, too late. 

Helmer. Dear Nora, I pardon yon the an- 
xiety in which you are, thoagh it is after all an in- 
snlt against me. Yes to be aurę. Is it not an in- 
salt against me to beliei^e that / was to be afraid 
of a hunger-bitten hedge-lawyer's vengeance? Bat I 
pardon you, because it bears a bandsome witness 
to your great loye for me (embraeing her). So it oaght 
to be, my own dear Nora. Happen what will. 
When wanted, you may believe that I have both 
conraąe and strength. Be surę that 1 am eqaal to 
take all npon myself. 

Nora (tenor-itrack). What do yoa mean by 
that? 

Helmer. • Everything, I say — 

Nora (compoting henelf). You are never to do so. 

Helmer. Weil, then we share, Nora — as 
h as band and wife. 80 it oaght to be (cMesaing her). 
Are you now content? Weil, not these frightened 
dove-eye8. It is, indeed, nothinff but the merest 
fancies. Ton oaght now to play through the taran- 
tella and practise with the tamburine. I will 
go into the inner room and shnt the middle-door, 
then I hear nothing. You may make so much noise 
as you choose (in the door-w»y» turns to Nora). When 
doctor Rank comes, tell him where I am (nodding to 
her. Bjdt with hit doeumentt the room, and shutt the door 
after him) 

Nora (confiited by fear, •tanding a« if the were nailed 
fast, wiapering). He was able to do 80. He will do 
so in spite of all in the world. — No, never! Rather 
eyerything otherl Rescue —1 An expedient — (There 
is a ring at the beli in the corridor). Ooctor Rank — ! Ra- 
ther everything other. Rather, even if it were to 
be — (atrokes henelf over her face, eomposes herself, and 
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goea ap in order to opeD the door to the corridor. Doetoy Rank 
is itandiiią in the corridor, and hanga hia far-elo«k. It ia grow- 
ing duak during the following dialogue). 

ITora. Good eyeniDg, doctor Rank. I knew 
you by yoar ringing. But you may not now vi8it 
Thorvald, for f suppose that he has something 
to do. 

Bank. And you? (Enter Rank). 

Kora (ahuta the door after him). Ob^ you knOW 

well. — I have always a while left for you. 

Bank. I thank~''you. ^r am to make ase of 
your klndness as long as I am able to do so. 

19'ora. What do you mean by that? As long 
as you are able to do so? 

Bank. Tes. Does that give you a fright? 

19'ora. It is so strange an expression ? Might 
something occur? 

Bank. What I have long ezpected will occar. 
But I didn't belieye, indeed, that it would so soon 
happen. 

!N'ora (catching hia arm). Whafs that you have 
learned? Doctor Rank, you shall tell it me! 

Bank (aita down at the atove). I am going down 
in the world. There'8 nothing to be done by it 

!N'ora {breathing fiightily). Is it you ? 

Bank. Whom did you mean it was? It is of 
no use to tell a lie to one's self. I am the most 
miserable of all my patients, nirs. Helmer. In these 
days I haye undertaken an examination of my inner 
condition. Bankrupt. Withiń one month I am per- 
haps in my graye, and a booty for the worms. 

Nora. Fy for shame, bow ugly you are 
speaking. 

. Bank. The matter is also ugly, indeed. But 
the worst is that so much other ugliness yrill pre- 
cede. There is but one ezamination left. When I 
haye finisbed it, I know almost what time I shall 
die. There' is something I am going to tell yoa. 
Helmer feels in his delicate naturę a such strongly 
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marked disgust at all that is ugly. I doD't wish 
his vi8it at my sick-bed — 

19'ora. Dear me doctor Rank — - 

Rank. I don't wish his visit. By no means. 
I bar my door to him. As soon as I have got a 
complete certainty about the worst, I send yon my 
card with a black cross, and then yoa know that 
the abominableness of destruction has begun. 

Nora. No, to-day you are quite unreasonable. 
And I who shoald like that you were in very good 
spirits. 

Rank. When I am beset with death? — And 
to saffer for another's gailt. Is that justice? And 
in every family is a such inflexible retribution ptć- 
dominating in some way — 

Nora (with hec hands en the ears). Nonsensel Jol- 

ly, joUyi 

Rank. All this is, indeed, but a laughing 
matter. My poor guiltless^chine mustsuffer for my 
father during the joUy days, when he was a lieute- 
nant. 

Nora (at the tobie to the left). He was much given 
to asparagus and goo8e-liver pies, was he not? 

Rank. Yes, and to truffles. 

,Nora. Tes, also to truffles. And to oysters 
as far as I remember? 

Rank. Yes, oysters, oysters, of course. 

Nora. And the ąuantity of portwine and 
champagne. It is sad that all these nice things are 
to have influence on the body. 

Rank. Especialiy if they are to have influence 
on a miserable body which has profited nothing by 
them. 

Nora. O yes, it is the most dreary of all. 

Rank (with a learching look «« her). Hum — 

Nora (afier a shert paiue). Why did you smile? 

Rank. No, it was you who laughed. 

Nora. No, it was you, doctor Bank, wha 
smiled! 

4 
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Rank (rising). You are a greater rogue than I 
had imagined. 

Nora To-day I feel much inclined to foolish 
tncks. • 

Bank. It appears so. 

Kora (laying her hands on his shonlders). Dear doc- 
tor Rank^ death will not depriye as of yon. 

Bank. Oh, you will soon recoyer that loss, 
indeed* He who dies is soon forgotten. 

19'ora (looking anzlously at him). Do YOU bel1eve 80? 

Bank. We get new friends, and then — 

Nora. Who gets new friends? 

Bank. Both you and Helmer, when I am dead. 
You yonrself are already in the way to get them, 
I tbink. This mrs. Linde. What was her business 
here last night? 

Nora. Oh, — you are not jealous on poor 
Kristine, I hope? 

Bank. les, so I am. She will become my 
successor here. When I am away, this woman will 
perhaps — 

Ilora. Hush. Don't speak so loud, she is in 
the room there. 

Bank. To-day too? Am I not right? 

Nora. Only in order to make my dresB. Dear 
me how unreasonable you are (sita down on fhe sofia). 
Be kind, doctor Rank, to morrow you are to see 
how charmingly I am to dance, and then you are 
to imagine that I do so only for your sake — yes, 
and also for Thoryald*s sake^ of course (takingont 
of the boz different things). Ooctor Rank, sit down here, 
then I am to show you something. 

Bank (sits down). What*s it? 

Nora. Look here! 

Bank. 8ilk stockings. 

Nora. Flesh-coloured. Are they not splendid ? 
Now it is 80 dark here, but to morrow. — No, no, 
no; you may only see the sole. Weil, you may 
with pleasure see the leg too. 

Bank. Hum — 
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Nora. Why do yoa look so critically? You 
mean perhaps that they donH fit? 

Bank. It is impossible to me to have any 
sufficient opinion of tnat. 

Nora (lookiiiff at him for a moment). Fy for shame 
(gives łdm a slighl boz on his ear with the •toekingt)* That 
18 well-deBerved (pacUnf; up them again). 

Baiik. What other finery am I to see? 

Nora. Tou will see nothing, for yoti are 
nanghty (she ia humming a llttle and sceking among fhe 
things). 

Bank (after a short paiue). When I am sitting 
here at yon, guite coDfidential to yoa, I don't com- 
prehend — no, I don't comprehend — whathadbe- 
come of me if I had not come here. 

Nora (smiUng). Yes, I think that yoa in fact 
f eel ąuite well with us. 

Bank (softUer, looUng straSght forward). And be ob- 
li ged to leave all — 

Nora. Konsense, yon will not leaye it. 

Bank (a^ before) — &ad not eyen be able to 
leaye a simple sień of token, scarcely a fleet want 
— nothing else bat a yacant place which may be 
filled with the first that offers. 

Nora. And if I now begged you — ? No — 

Bank. Of what? 

Nora. Of a great proof of your firiendship — 

Bank. Well. 

Nora. No, I mean — of an exceS8ively great 
fayor — 

Bank. Woald yoa really for one time make 
me 80 yery glad? 

Nora. Oh, yoa don^t know at all what it is. 

Bank. Well, tell it me. 

Nora. No, I can't do so, doctor Rank; ifs 
something which is so great, — it is an advice, a 
help and fayor — 

Bank. The morę thebetter. It is incomprehen- 
sible tp me what yoa mean. But do s]^eak. Am 
I not yoar confident? 

4* 
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"Norek. Indeed, above any other. Yoa are my 
most faithful aod best friecd, that I know well. 
Therefore, I will also tell it you. Weil doctor 
Bank. There is something you must help me to 
binder. You know tbat Thoryald is devotedly attach- 
ed to me, that he loves ine eicessiyely. He would 
neyer hesitate to ojfifer his life for my sake. 

Bank (bowed towards her). Nora, do you believe 
that he is the only person — ? 

Nora (with a little puU). Who — ? 

Bank. Who Ojfifered gladly his life for your 
sake. 

Nora (melancholy). Ahl 

Bank. I haye sworn yyithln myself that you 
were to learn it, before I yyent ayyay. I could never 
have met with a better opportunity than this. ~ 
Yes, Nora, now you know it. And noyy you knoir 
too that you may make me your confident beyond 
any other. 

Nora(ri0lng. alowly and ąułetly). Let me get away. 

Bank (making toom for her, but remains titting). 
Nora — 

Nora (in the door-waj to the corridor). Helen, bring 
in the lamp. — (goes towards the ato^e). Alas, dear 
doctor Rank, this was, indeed, unbecoming by you. 

Bank (rfsing). That I haye loved you as much 
as any other? Was that unbeconung? 

Nora. No, but that you tell it me. It was 
not necessary at all. 

Bank. What do you mean ? Have you known — ? 

(The house-maid enters with the lamp, and puts it on the 
table. Exit). 

Bank. Nora, — mrs. Helmer >-, I ask you if 
you haye known of something? 

Nora. Oh, how can I know what I have 
known or no. I can't really tell it you — . It was 
sad that you were so awkward, doctor Ranki AU 
was 80 good. 

BaiLk. Weil, Ihen you are surę that Fm at 
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yonr 8ervice by word and deed. And will you on 
that account speak out? 

Nora (looking st him). After this has happened? 

Hank. I beseech yoa, let me leam what it is ? 

Nora. You will learn nothing? 

Rank. I beseech you. You must not pnnish 
me in that way. Let me be allowed to do for you 
what 18 in my power. 

Nora. Now you can do nothing for me. As 
for the rest I want no help. Mind, it is all merę 
fancies, of course (sUting down in the rocking-chair, look- 
ing at him, and smiiing). Indeed, you are a nice gen- 
tleman, you are. Do you not feel you are ashamed, 
as the iamp is there?' 

Rank. No, not at all. But I had perhaps 
better go — for ever? 

Nora. No, that you must not do, indeed. 
You must visit us as before, of course. ' You know 
perfectly well that Thorvald can't do without you, 

Rank. Yes, but you? 

Nora. Indeed, I think it is so eicessiyely 
pleasant here, when you Yisit us. 

Rank. That was the cause why I was put 
on a wrong track. Your hehavionr is a riddle to 
me. Oftentimes, it has seemed to me th&t it is all 
one to you either you kept company with me or 
with Helmer. 

Nora. You know that there are somemen we 
like most and others with whom we prefer to keep 
company. 

Rankj Indeed, there is something right in it. 

Nora. When I was at home with papa, I 
loved him most, of course. But it seemed to me 
that it was so excessively amusing, when I could 
seize an opportunlty to steal down into the maid-^ 
servant'6 room, for the maids didn^t moralize at all i 
and they were always talking about so much foolish 
tricks. 

Rank. Ah, so it is they I have succeeded. 

Nora (jumps up, and goes up to him). O, dear doc- 
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tor Rank, I didn't mean so at all. But you may 
perhaps comprehend that I live here in the same 
way as I lived wiŁh ^apa. 

The łłOUSe-maid (enters from the conidor). Mi- 
StressI (whiapen, and handB her a eard). 

Nora (looking at the card). Ahl (poekets it). 

Bank. Is something wrong in the way? 

Nora. No, no, bv no means; it's only some- 
thing —; ifs my new dress — 

łlaiik. What do you mean? There is your 
dress. 

Nora. Why that, but it's anotber; I haye 
ordered it — ; Thoryald mnst not know so — 

Bank. Ah, now I know your great secret* 

Nora. Of course. Do go to him, be is sitting 
in the inner room; detain him — 

Rank. Be calm, be is not to get away. (Exit 

Helmer*8 room). 

Nora (tu the maid). So be is standing waiting 
in the kitchen? 

The house-maid. Yes, be moanted the back- 
stairs — 

Nora. But did you not tell him that some 
one was here? 

The house-maid. Tes, but it was in yain ; be 
would not go. 

Nora. Will be not do so? 

The house-maid. No, be does not go, till 
be bas spoken with you, mistress. 

Nora. Then let him enter, butslowly. Helen, 
you must not say it to any one; it's a surprise for 
my busband. 

The house-maid. Tes, I understand well- 

(Ezit) 

Nora. The territic will happen. Yes, it will 
come. No, no, no, it can*t happen, it is not to 
happen (golng up, and slidinc the bolt before Helixier'8 door). 

(The house-maid openi ue door to the corridor. Enter 
Kroftstad. 8he shuta it after him. He is wearing a trareUing 
far-cloak, over-boot8 and a ftir-cap). 

Nora (towardi him). Speak Iow, my husband is 
at borne. 
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Erogstad. Weil, thafs nothing to the par- 
pose. 

Nora. Whafs your business here? 

Krogstad. To get Information of something. 

Nora. Make hastę. What do you want? 

Krogstad. You know, I suppose, that £ have 
receiyed my notice. 

Nora. I could not preyent it, mr. Krogstad. 
I have been fighting to the utmost for your canse; 
but it was of no nse. 

Krogstad. Has your husband so little love 
for you? He knows to what I am able to eipose 
you, and yet he yentures — 

Nora. How can you think that I have told it 
him? 

Krogstad. No, I didn't think it at all. My 
good Thoryald Helmer is not in the habit of show- 
ing 80 much manly courage. — 

Nora. Mr. Krogstad., I claimesteem as to my 
husband. 

Krogstad. Dear me, all bound esteem. But, 
as you are keeping this so anxiously concealed, I 
dare suppose that you haye ffot a little better In- 
formation than you had yesterday of what you haye 
done in fact? 

Nora. Morę, than you could eyer teach me. 

Krogstad. Tes, a such bąd lawyer as I 
am — 

Nora. What'8 your business here? 

Krogstad. I should only know how you were, 
mrs. Helmer. I haye remembered you all the day 
long. A coUector, a hedge-lawyer, a — well, one 
like £ possesses also a little of that which is called 
disposition. 

Nora. Well, then display so, remember my 
little chlldren. 

Krogstad. Have you and your husband re- 
membered minę? Neyer mind. 1 was only going 
to tell you that you need not to consider this matter 
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too earaestly. FU not yet awhile bńng it in 
coort. 

Nora. No, yon will not, that I knew well. 

Krogstad. It may be compromised ; it is not 
necessary at all that thie gets abroad. Ton, Helmer, 
and I will only know of it. 

Nora My husband mnst neyer learn it. 

Krogstad. How will you be able to prevent 
it? Are you perhaps able to pay what is still dae. 

Nora. No, not at present. 

Krogstad. Or have you perhaps an ezpedient 
to raise money one of these days? 

Nora. No expedient I will ase. 

Krogstad. In the meantime, it wonld not 
have been of any use to you. Thongh you were 
standing here with eyer so much money in yonr 
hand, I would not give you your bond* 

Nora. But be explicit; to what will yon use it? 

Krogstad. I'll only keep it, — keep it in my 
Cttstody. No strangers will get scent of it. There- 
fore, if yon have come to some desperate resolu- 
tion — 

Nora. I haye. 

Krogstad. — if yon intended to leaye hoase 
and home — 

Nora. 80 I do. 

Krogstad.. — or if you intended that which 
is worse — 

Nora. How can you know so? 

Krogstad. — give up snch. 

Nora. How can you know that I intendthat? 

Krogstad. Most of ns intend that at first I 
intended so too; but I had, indeed, no conrage 
to — 

Nora (softiy). Nor L 

Krogstad (eased). No, you had not; yon haye 
no conrage to do — nor yon? 

Nora. No, no. 

Krogstad. It wonld also haye been a great 
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foUy. If only the first domestic storm is over — . 
I have a letter to yonr husband in my pocket — 

Kora. And is all written in it? 

Krogstad. In so lenient eipressionfas it has 
been possible. 

Kora (gnickiy). He mu8t not receiTe this letter. 
Tear it into pieces. V\l procnre money. 

Erogstad. I beg your pardon, madam, but 
I Łhink 1 haye already told yoa — 

Kora. Oh, I don't speak about the money I 
owe yoa. Tell me how large a sum you demand 
from my hnsband, then I am to procorethe money. 

Erogstad. I demand no money fróm your 
husband. 

Kora. What do you demand? 

Krogstad. That I am to tell you. I want 
satisfaction, madam, I want a higher place, and your 
husband must help me in obtaining a such. During 
one year and a half I haye not been guilty of any- 
thing. dishonourable, during all this time I haye 
been fighting with the most narrow circumstances. I 
was satisfied with working up step by step. Now 
I haye been turned out, and I am not content with 
being taken into favor. I want morę, a higher place, 
do you understand me. I want a higher situation 
in the bank; your husband must make a new post 
for me — 

Nora. He will never do so! 

Krogstad. He will do so; I know him; he 
does not venture to refuse my reaiiest. And am I 
first there, then you will see what will happen. 
Within one year I am to be the factotum of the 
director. Nils Krogstad will direct the stock-bank, 
not Thorvald Helmen 

Kora. You are never to live to see this. 

Krogstad. Are you perhaps going to — ? 

Kora. Now I haye courage to — 

Erogstad. Oh, you don't frighten me. A 
fine spoiled lady like you — 

Kora. Tou are to see, you are to see! 
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Krogstad. Under the ice perhaps? DoiKrn 
into the _ cold cgal bląck^water? And then, when 
spring amyes, float, IooIlId^ ugly, not to be recog- 
nised, with hąirTallen oflf — 

Nora. Tou don^t fńghten me. 

Krogstad. Nor you frięhten me. Yon will 
not do 80, mrs. Helmer. Of wnat use would it be ? 
However, he is in my power. 

Nora Afterwards? When I no longer — ? 

KrogstacL Do you forget that / am then 
master of your good name. 

lXOT9k (stsnding speechless, ftud looklng at him). 

Krogstad. Yes, now I have prepared yoa. 
Do not commit any follies. When Helmer bas 
received my letter, I expect an answer from him. 
And mind that if s ^ońr husband himself who has 
forced me to go this way. I will never pardon 
him. Good-bye, madam (ezit through the corridor). 

"NOTdk (going towardi the door to the corridor* opens it 
ą]ar, listening). He goes away. He does not throw it 
into the letter-boz. No, no, it would be impossible, 
indeed (opening the door by degrees). Whafs that? He 
is standing oatside the door. Ue does not go down 
stairs. Does he hesitate ? Was he to — ? (a lettec 
drops into the letter-box) then the sonnd of Krogstad^s iteps is 
heard. It diea away, ai he goes down stairs) (Nora ntten a sab. 
dued shriek, running towards the sofa-table ; a short panse) 
It is in the letter-bOx (moying genUy and timidly towards 
the door to the corridor). There it is. — Thorvald , 
Thorvald, — now we are irretrieveably lost! 

Mrs. IjilldO (enters from the room to theleft, carryinc 
the costume). I have no W repaired the dress. Would 
you perhaps try on — ? 

STora (hoarseiy and sotUy). Kristine, come here. 

Mrs. Linde (throws the dress on the sofa). Wbat 
ails you? Tou look so confosedly. 

Nora. Come here. Do you see that letter? 
There look; — through the glass at the letter-box. 

Mrs Linde. Yes, I see it. 

Nora. It is Erogstad'8 letter — 
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Mrs. Iiinde. Nora, — Krogstad has lent you 
the money! 

Nora. Yes; and Thorvald will learn all. 

Mrs. Linde. Believe me, Nora, it is the best 
both for you and him. 

Nora. Tou don^t know all. I bave writteu a 
counterfeit name — 

Mrs. Linde. For beaven'8 sake — ? 

Nora. Tbere is only one thing I am going 
to tell you: ^ou musi be my witness. 

Mrs. Linde. What do you mean? I be your 
witness? What am I to — ? 

Nora. If I were to lose my sense — and that 
might easily happen — 

Mrs Linde. Nora! 

Nora. Or if something else were to happen, 
— something so that I were hindered to be present 
here — 

Mrs. Linde. Nora, Nora, you are ąuite be- 
side yourself! 

Nora. And if some one would take upon one'8 
self the whole guilt, do you understand — 

Mrs. Linde. Weil, but how can you ima> 
ginę — ? 

Nora. Then you are to give eyidence that it 
is not true^ Kristine. I am not beside myself at 
all; I am in my right senses, and I tell you : no 
other has known of it, I myself haye done it. Don't 
forget it. 

Mrs. Linde. That I am to do. But I don't 
understand all this. 

Nora. O, how would you be able to under- 
stand this? It is the wonderful which is going to 
occnr. 

Mrs Linde. The wonderful? 

Nora. 7es, the wonderful. But it's so terrific, 
Kristine; — it must not happen, not for all in the 
world. 

Mrs. Linde. rU instantly go to Krogstad and 
speak with him. 
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Nora. Don't go to him; he will do harm to 
you. 

Mrs. Linde There was a time, when he had 
done with pleasure what I demanded for my sake. 

Nora. He? 

Mrs. Linde. Where does he liye? 

Nora. Oh, how was I to know — -? Tes, 
(seizing in her pocket), here 18 his card. But the letter, 
the letter — ! 

Helmer (in Us room, knocUng at (he door). Nora! 

Nora (flhrieking). Whafs that? What do you 
want? 

Helmer. Weil, don't be frightened. We don'! 
come: you have bolted the door. Are you perhaps 
trying on your dress? 

Nora. Yes, I am trying on it. I shall look 
well, Thorvald. 

Mrs. Linde (having looked at the card). He lives 
close by this corner. 

Nora. Yes, but it*8 of no use. We are irre- 
trieveably lost The letter is in the box, 

Mrs Linde. And your husband has the 
key? 

Nora. Yes, always. 

Mrs. Linde. Krogstad must demand his 
letter back, unread, he must hit upon a pretext — 

Nora. But Thorvald uses just at this time — 

Mrs Linde. Detain him, till I return; I 
shall come back as fast as possible (ezit quickiy 
thromgh the door to the corridor). 

Nora (goes towards Helmer'8 door, opens it, and peeps). 
Thonrald! 

Helmer (in the room) Well, dare I again come 
into my own room? Come, Rank, now we are to 
see — (in the door-way). But whafs that? 

Nora. What do you mean, dear Thorvald? 

Helmer. Rank prepared me to see a grand 
scenę of disguise. 

Bank (in the door-way). I understood 80, but I 
were mistaken. 
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19'OFa. No one ie allowed to admire me in my 
new dress till to morrow. 

Helmer. But, dear Nora, you look spuejertly. 
Have you been practisiog too much? ' '*' "^ 

Kora. No, I haye not practised at all. 

Helmer. Yet it will be necessary, Thorvald. 
But I canH get out withont your help. I have for- 
gotten all. 

Helmer* Oh, we are soon to revive it. 

Kora. I beseech you to help me, Thorvald. 
Will you promise it me? Oh, I am so anxiou9. 
The great party — . You must whoUy be at my 
seryice this eyening. Not work atall, no penholder 
in your hand. WiU you not do so, dear Thoryald? 

Helmer. That I promise you; this eyenio!^ 
I shall whoUy be at your senrice, — you little 
helpless being. — Hum, howeyer, I am nrst going 
to do SOmething — (towards the door to the corridor). 

Kora. What wiU you look for out there? 

Helmer. Only see, if letters were to haye 
arriyed. 

Kora. No, no, don't do so, Thoryald! 

Helmer. Why? 

Kora. Thoryald, I beseech you, there are 
nonę. 

Helmer. Let me see (in the w^y). 

Kora (at the piftno> striking the first tones of the taran, 
tella). 

Helmer (at the door, stopa). Ah! 

Kora. I shall not be able to dance to morrow 
if we don't practise. 

Helmer (going up to her). Are you in fact so 
afraid, dear Nora? 

Kora. Indeed, so excesBMPel|^_^firaid. Let us 
instantly practise, there is stlU time before we eat, 
do sit down, and play for me, dear Thoryald; 
criticize me; instract me as usnal. * 

Helmer. With pleasure, as you wish so 

(sits down at the piano). 

Kora (takes the tambmrine and a long party-eolouced 
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shawl out of the box. She puti on it gniekly. Then ihe jamps 
forwards and says:) Pl&y, nOW I am going tO daocel 



(Helmer is playing, and Nora is dancing; doctor Bank ii 
aianding at the piano, loolcing at them). 

Helmer (pisying). Slowlier, — slojj^r. 

Nora. I can't dance^ in aa ptlier ma nner. 

Helmer. Not so vioTently, SoraP* 

Nora Just 80 it mnst be. 

Helmer (stops). No, no, this will not do 
at all. 

Nora (langhing, and iwinging the tambnrine). Did I 
not eay so? 

Bank. Let me play. 

Helmer (rises). Tes, do so, then I am better 
able to instniet her. 

(Bank 8it> down at the piano, playing. Nora ia dancing 
with growing wildness. Helmer has placed himself at the stoYc, 
directing now andtkento her some conrecting remarks ; she seeniB 
not to hear them, her hair becomes loose, and falla down on 
her shoulders ; she does not perceiTC it, but continues dancing. 
Enter mrs. Linde). 

Mrs. Linde (standing speechless at the door). Ah— I 

Nora (doring the dance). Hereacfiu-iwu^ristine. 

Helmer. Bat dearest, besf^ora, yoa are dan- 
cing for dear life, indeed. 

Nora. Yes, so I do. 

Helmer. Rank, finish; this is merę madness, 
indeed. Finish, I say. 

(Bank ceases playing. Nora snddenly stops). 

Melmer (towards her). I had neyerbeen able to 
imagine this. Yon haye forgotten all that I have 
taught yoa. 

Nora (throws the tambnrine). Yes, 80 it is. 

Helm.er. Weil, instruction i^jreąuired, indeed. 

Nora. Tes, yon anderstand how necessary it 
is. Ton must instmct me till the last moment. 
Will you promise it me, Thorvald? 

Eielmer. Rely on me. 

NoAk. Tou mnst neither to-day nor to mor- 
row tbink of nothing bat me; you mnst not open 
any letter, — not open the letter-boz — 
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Helmer. ^Ah, yoa are still afraid of this 
man — 

Nora. Yes, also of him. 

Helmer. Nora, I can see by your looks that 
there i 8 aiready a letter from him. 

Nora. I don^t know; I thinkso, but yoamuBt 
not read such now. We mast not fali out, till all 
is at ao end. 

Bank (loftly to Helmer). You OUght not to eon- 
tradict her. 

Helmer (embradng her). The child may have 
its -will. But to morrow night, when you have 
danced — 

Nora Then you are free. 

The hOUSe-maid (In the door-way to right). Mi> 
stresB, the table is. laid . 

Nora. We want champagne, Helen. 

The house-maid. Tes, mistress. (Ezit). 

Helmer. Why, thus a great banauet? 

Nora. A champagae-banąuet tlll the bright 
moming (caiis out:) And a little macaroonsn Helen, 
many, — for once and away. 

Helm.er (t»king her hftnds). Weil, well, not this 
startled violence. vo be my own little song-lark, 
as you use to be. 

Nora. Yes, that I am to be. But go into 
your room, till we eat, and you too, doctor Rank 
Kristine, you must help me in dressing my hair. 

Bank (softly). I hope something is not going 
to happen? 

Helmer. Dear me, my dear, it is nothing 
else but this childish fear of which I told you. 

(Ezeuiit to the right). 

Nora. Nowi? 

Mrs. lainde. Started into the country. 
Nora. I could see it by your looks. 
Mrs. Linde. He will return to morrow eve- 
ning. I wrote a notę to him. 

Nora. Ton ought not to haye done so. Tou 
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must binder nothiog. This is, after all, a mirth: 
to wait for the wonderful. 

Mrs. Linde. For what are you waiting'? 

Nora. Oh, that you canH nnderstand. Gro 
to them; I instantly come. (ifrs. Linde exit the diiuog- 

room)« 

"NOTB, (standing a while in order to compose herself; 
then 8he looks at her watch). Five. Seven hours till mid- 
night. Then twenty four hours till the next mid* 
night. Then the taran tella faas finished. T^wenty 
four and seyen? Thirty one hours to live! 

Helmer (in the door-way to the right). Bnt where^S 
the little lark about? 

Nora (nuining towards him with open arms). Herę 
is the lark! 



END OF ACT U, 
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ACT III. 



(Room 88 in ACT U. The sofo-Uble about which are 
ehalrs has been moved (o the centrę of the stage. A lamp is 
baming on the table. The door to the corridor is wide open. 
DaBce-musie ii heard above). (Mra. Linde is silting at the table 
and turning over the leayes of a book, absent, tries to read, but 
4oe8 not seem to be able to coUeet her thoughts; she liitens 
Sntently a few tines towards the onter-door). 

Mrs. Linde (looklng at her watch). Not yet. And 
yet it is high time. If he — (iistening again). Oh, 
there he is (going oat in the corridor, and opening cautiomsly 
the outer door; soft stepsare heard on the stąirs; she whiapers:) 
Come in. Ńo one is here. 

KrOgStad (in the door-way). I fonnd a note from 
you at home. What does this mean ? 

Urs. lainde. It'8 necessary that 1 speak with 
you. 

Krogstad. Is it? And is it necessary that it 
takes place here? 

Mrs. Linde. IŁ was impossible that it coald 
take place in my dwelling; my room hasnopriyate 
entrance. Come in, we arealone; the maidis sleep- 
ing, and Heliiier's is at the bali above ns. 

KrOgStad (enters the room). Weil, Helmer's is / 
dancing this night? Do they do so? 
Mrs Linde. Tes, why not? 
Krogstad Yes, ifs a matter of course. / 
Mrs. Linde. Tes, Krogstad, let us talk togę- 
ther. 

Krogstad. Ha^e we something morę to talk 
about? 

Mrs. Linde. We have mnch to talk about. 
Krogstad I did not think so. 
Mrs. Linde. No, for you have never quite 
understood me. 

Krogstad. Was anything else to be under- 
stood but that which is so plain for all the world? 
A heartless woman turns off a mau, when something 
oflfers which is morę profitable. 
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Mrs. Linde. Do you belie^e that I am so 
qaite heartless? And do you believe that it did not 
go to my heart. 

Krogstad. Did it do so? 

Mrs. Linde. Krogstad, have you believed so 
in fact? 

Krogstad. If it were so why did you then write 
to me a such letter as yon did? 

Mrs. Linde. I coald do nothing else. If I 
were to break with yoa, it was also my daty to 
extirpate with you all your feeliDga for me. « 

Krogstad (saaeeiing hit haiida). Weil? And this 
— this only for tne 8ak« of the money! 

Mrs Linde. Yoa must not forget that I had 
a helpless mother and two little brothers. We coald 
not wait for you, Krogstad; it would last long, be> 
fore yoa would obtain a sitnation. 

Krogstad. Weil and good; but you had not 
a right to cast me off for any other man^s sake. 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, I don't know. Oftentimes, 
I haye asked myself \£ I had a right to do so. 

Krogstad (aofOłer).' When I lost you, it seemed 
to me as if all solid soil left my feet. Łook at me. 
No w I'm a shipwrecked man on a wreok. 

Mrs. Linde. The help might be near. 
/ Krogstad. It was near, but then you eame, 
/ and placed ^ourself into my way. 

Mrs. Linde. Against my knowledge. It was 
not until to-day that I leamed that it was yoa I 
am to repLace in the bank. 

Krogpstad. I take your word for it. fiut dow 
as you know it, will you not then giTe up yonr 
place ? 

Mrs. Linde. No, for it would not be of the 
least use to you. 

Krogstad. Be of use — ; howeyer, / wouid 
do so. 

Mrs. Linde. I haye leamed to act reasonably. 
Life and the hard, bitter necessity haye taught it me. 
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Krogstad. And life has taoght me not to be- 
lieve in phrases. 

Mrs. Linde. So life has taaeht yoa a Terj 
reasonable thing. Bat yoa mast Delieve in aeti, 
I sappose? 

Krogstad. What do yoa mean? 

Mrs. Linde. Yoa sald that yoawere standing 
like a shipwrecked man on a wreck. 

Krogstad. I had a vaJid reason to aay so, I 
mean. 

Mrs. Linde. I am also sitting like a ship- 
wrecked woman on a wreck. I haye no one to 
monm for, no one to take care of. 

Krogstad. Yoa yoarself chose. 

Mrs. Linde. There was no other choice 
then. 

Krogstad Weil, bat what then? 

Mrs. Linde. Krogstad, if we, shipwrecked 
meu, might join. 

Krogstad.' Whafs that yoa are saying? 

Mrs. Linde. Two on one wreck may easUiei; 
be fiaved than each on his. 

Krogstad. Kristine! 

Mrs. Linde. Do yoa know why I arri^ed 
at town? 

Krogstad. Werę yoa to have remembered me ? 

Mrs. Linde. I mast work if I am tosapport 
myself. Daring all my life,. as longas Iremember, 
I haye worked, and this has been my bestandonly 
joy Bat now Pm alone in the world, so eices- 
sively^JjBii|ne and^ ął>andoned. It is no joy to work 
for one'8 self, TńdeedH Krogstad, get me some one 
and somethiną to work for. 

Krogstad. I don't belieye what you say. 
This is nothing bat eztrayagant highmindedne^s, 
shown by a woman who sacrifices berself. 

Mrs. Linde. Haye yoa eyer perceiyed that I 
was extravagant? 

Krogstad. Coald you be so infact? Tell me, 

6» 
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— 8Pe you tboronghly acqaa1nted with my past- 
time. 

Mrs. Linde. Tes* 

Krogstad. And do you know for what I 
paas here? 

Mrs. Linde. It seems to me that you meant 
a while ago that yoa would haye become happier, 
if you had married me. 

Krogstad Of that I am qnite convinced. 

Mrs. Linde. Might it not stiil happen? 

Erogstad. Kristine; — yon say this well- 
weighed. Indeed, yon do so. I can see it by your 
looks. Have yon really conrage — ^ 

Mrs. Linde. I want to be a mother for some 
one, and your children want a mother. We want 
each other. Krogstad, I believe in your character; 

— I dare do everything jointly with you. 
Krogstad (seidng her hands). Thanks, thanks, Kri- 
stine ; — now I ani also to know how to regain my 
civic esteem. — O, but I forgot — 

Mrs Linde (iistenin«) Hush! The tarantella! 
Go, go. do go! 

Krogstad. Why? Whafs it? 

Mrs. Linde. Do you hear that dance aboTe 
U8? When it is at an end, they will come. 

Krogstad. Weil, I am to go. It is all in 
Tain, indeed. Of course, you don't know what I 
have nndertaken again^ Heimer*s. 

Mrs. Linde. Tes, Krogstad, I know it. 

Krogstad. And yet yon had courage — ? 

Mrs. Linde. I understand well to what des- 
pair can drive a man llke you. 

Krogstad. O, if I^were able to do this un- 
done! 

Mrs. Linde. Yóu could well do so, for your 
letter is still in the box. 

Krogstad. Are jon snre of that? 

Mrs. Linde. Quite surę, but — 

Krogstad (looklng searehingly at her). Was it tO 
be anderstood in that manner? You will save your 
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i^iend for all in the world. Tou may as well say 
80 firankly. Is it not so? 

Mrs. Linde. Krogstad, she who has once sold 
herself for others' sake, will not do so for the sec- 
ond time. 

Krogstad. PU demand my letter back. 

Hrs. Linde. No, no. 

Krogstad. Tes, of course; Tl) wait here, till 
Helmer comes; V\\ tell him tfaat he ma«t give me 
my letter back, — that it turns only npon my no- 
tice, — that he is not to read it — 

Mrs Linde. No, Krogstad, yoa must not 
demand yoar letter back. 

Krogstad. Bnt tell me, was this not the real 
cause why you appointed me to meet yoa here? 

Mrs. Linde. Yes, in the firstfright, bnt now 
twenty four honrs haye elapsed, and I haye been a 
witness of incredible things here. Helmer must 
know all. This disastrons secretmastbe disclosed; 
they mnst nnderstand each other; these conceal- 
ments and shuffles must not go on. 

Krogstad. Well; if you venture — . But one 
thin^ I can do, aud that is instantly to be done — 

Mrs Linde (listening.) Make hastę! Go,' go, 
do go! The dance has finished. We are not secure 
one moment longer. 

Krogstad I'll wait for you in the street* 

Mrs. Linde. Tes, do so, yon must accompany 
me to my gate. 

Krogstad. I have never before been so ex- 

Cessiyely happy (ezit tliroagh the outer-door; the doov be- 
tween the room and the corridor remains open). 

Mrs. Linde fp ntting a llttle in order and her cloak 
and bonnet to rights). What a turning ! Indeed, what a 
turning! To work for men — to live for them; a 
home to make comfortable. Well, 1*11 do so — . 
Would they soon come — (Ustening). Ah, there they 
are. Cloak and bonnet on (putting on bonnet and eloak). 

(llelmer'8 and Nora*s yoices are heard outside ; a kej » 
tnrned round^ and Helmer is leading Nora, almost by force, into 
t he corridor. She is dreised in the Italian costome oter which 
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ii a large blaek sliawl ; he łt wewiag a ball^lreas OTer whieh 
it a blacie domino). 

K'ora (stiU is the dooruway, «ndeavoarinK to diaengage 
heneif). No, 00, no, Fil Dot go ini Fil up agaiD. 
ni not go 8o early. 

Helmer. But deaiest Nora — 
Kora. O, I beg you bo sappliantly, Thoirald; 
I beg yon veiy mocn, — only one honr longer! 

Helmer. Not one minutę longer, my sweet 
Nora. Yoa know that Łfais was an agreement. Weil, 
into the room; yoa are standing here catchin^ cold 
(he is leading her, in spite of her lesistance, gently into the 

room). 
Mrs Linde. Good eyening* 
Nora. Krlstine? 

Helmer. What, mrs. Linde, are yon here so 
late? 

Mrs. Linde. Ezcose me, I wanted to see 
Nora dressed. 

Nora. Haye you been sitting here waiting 
for me? 

Mrs. Linde Tes, I am sorry to say that I 
did not come in time You were already above; 
and I did not think that I wonld go, before 1 had 
seen you. 

Helmer (dofling Nora's shawi). Tes, lock closely 
at her, 1 should think she is worth seeing. Is she 
not charming, mrs. Linde? 

Mrs. Lmde. Yes, that I must say — 
Helmer. Is she not ezcessively charming? It 
was also the co mm on opinion at the party. Bat 
she is Tery self-willed — the sweet little tbing. 
What are we to do by that? Enow I was almost 
obliged to use force lo get her away. 

Nora. Oh, Thorvald, you v/ill repent that you 
did not allow me, even if it were only half an- 
hour, 

Helmer. There you hear it, madam. She is 
dancing her tarantella, — is exceS8ively admired, — 
which she had deserved, — though the execatioB 
was perhaps too natural; I mean, — a little morę 
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tbaD there is agreeing yrith the req uiremeDts of the 
art, strictly judged. Bat that*s nothiDg to the pur- 
pose! The main point is, — she is admired, she is 
ezcessiyely admired. Was I to permit her to re- 
imain there after this? To lose the elTect? Not at 
all; I offered my little charming Gapri-girl — capri- 
«iou8 little Capri-girl, I would say — my arm; a 
quick round in the salooD, a how towards allsides, 
and — as the noyelists say — the beautiful sight has 
disappeared. A codcIusIod oaght always to be ef- 
iectiTe, mrs. Linde, but that is not impossible to 
me to make Nora to understand so. Dear me, how 
hot it 18 here (thruws the domino on n ehair, and opens the 
400C to hii roon). What? There is dsrk. Of conrse. 
ICzCUSe mc — (Entering his room« and lightinf sonę eandJes). 

Nora (whispen ąnioUy and breathleasly). Do speak. 

Mrs. Iiinde (sofUy). I have spoken with him. 

Nora And what then —? 

Mrs. Iiinde. Nora, — yoa mnst tell your 
hnsband all. 

Nora (sofUy). I knew so. 

Mrs. Linde Yoa need not to be afraid of 
Krogstad, but you must speak out. 

Nora. ril not speak. 

Mrs. Iiinde. Then the letter will speak. 

Nora. Thanks, Kristine; now I know what is 
to be done. Hash — ! 

Helmer (entering). Weil, paadam, have yoa 
admired her? 

Mrs. Ifinde. Tes, and now FU wishyougood 
night. 

Helmer. What? Already? Does this knitting 
belong to you? 

Mrs. Iiinde (takea it). Thanks; I had nearly 
forgotten it 

Helmer. Do you knit? 

Mrs. Linde. Yes. 

Helmer. Know, you oaght rather to em- 
broider. " \ 

. Mrs. Linde. Oaght I to do so? Why? 
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Helmer. Yes, for it looks morę charminglj 
to embroider. Look, you are holding the embroi- 
dery in this way with the left hand, and then you 
are wielding the needle with the right — in this 
way — describing a lengthened carve; are yoa 
not? 

Mrs. Iiinde. Tes, it may be — 

Helmer. On the contrary, when yonareknit- 
ting, it can never look bat inelegantly; look here; 
the arms sąneesing together — the knitting - nee- 
dles ranning up and down; — it looks so Ghine- 
sely. — Oh, it was a splendid champagne whicb 
was seryed. 

Mrs. Linde. Good night, Nora, and don't 
be self-willed in the fatnre 

Heltner. Weil spoken, mrs. Linde? 

Mrs. Linde. Good night, director. 

Helmer (aeoompanying her to the door). Good 
night, I hope you will arriTe safely home? 1 woald 
with pleasure — ; but you have no long way to go. 
Good night, good night (Bzit mn. Linde; he shats tbe 
door ftfter her, and retnms). Weil; at last we got rld of 
her. She is eicessiyely tedious. 

Nora. Are you not very tired, Thorvald V 

Helmer. No, not at alU 

Nora. Nor sleepy? 

Helmer. Not at all ; on the contrary, I feel 
ezcessiTely cheered. But you? Yes, you look^ indeed, 
very tired and sleepy. 

Nora. Tes, rm very tired. Now Pm soon 
going to sleep. 

Helmer. Am I not right? So I acted qaite 
right in not staying there longer, did I not? 

Nora. O, all that you do is right. 

Helmer (icisses her on her fore-head). Now the lark 
is speaking as if it were a man. But did you not 
notice how merry Rank was? 

Nora. Rank merry? Did you think so? I 
did not speak with him. 

Helmer. And I yery little; but I have not 
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for a long time seen him in so good spirits (look. 
ing a Debile At her; then he is going nearer). Oh, — it is 
charmiDg to bave agaiD come home in oor home; 
to be quite alone with you — . Oh, you captiyating, 
charming, young woman. 

ISTora. Do not look at me in that way, Thor* 
valdl 

Belmer. Am I not to look at my love? At 
all tbe grandeur which belongs to me, to me en- 
tirely. 

ITora (going to the oppoaite aide of the table). So yoa 
must not speak to me tnis nigbt. 

HeUner (fouowing aiter her) . You are 8tiU think- 
infr of the tarantella, I remark. And this makes 
you atill morę captiyating. Hark! now the gaests 
are leaving (softuer). Nora. — it will soon grow silent 
In tbis honse. 

Ifora Yes, I hope so. 

Helmer. Tes, will it not, myowndear Nora? 
O, do you know, — when we are at a party; — 
do you know why I speak bo little to yoa, keep 
myself 60 far from yoa, only sometimes cast a 
stolen glance to yon, — do you know why Idoso? 
It is, because I imagine that you are my clandes- / 
tinely beloved, my young clandestinely betrothecy 
and that no one suspects that we haye secrets. / 
Nora. Yes, yes, I know well that all your 
ihoughts are taken up with me. 

Helmer. And when we are to go, and I am 
la3ring the shawl on your tender youthfally iipesh 
s^JflTilders, — on \}^\6 chąy m^nff^ nap^. — tŁen I 
imagine that you are my young bride7 that w& have 
jnst come from marriage, that I ain leading you 
into my dwelling for the first time, — that I am 
alone with you for the first time, — qnite alone 
with you, my young trembling beauty! Thie whole 
eyening I haye only longed for you. When I saw 
you chasing and decoying in the tarantella, — my 
blood was up; I could no longer endure it; — 
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that was the caase why I accompanied you to here 
00 early — 

Nora. Go do w, Thorvaldl You mast leaye 
me. ni DOt hear all this. 

Helmer. What does that mean? Yoa are 
mockinff me, I suppose, little Nora? Yoa will not, 
you will cot. Am I not your hueband — ? (ihwe'* 
« knoek Łt the onter.door)- 

Nora (•tartiing). Did yoQ hear ^? 

Helmer (towwds the corHdor). Who is It? 

Doctor Bank <outdde). Ifs L Dare I yisit 
you for a moment? 

Helmer (sofuy, moroie). Ah, what does he want 
80 late? (aiond). Wait a moment (poing up, rad opeu). 
^ell, you are kind, becanse you do not pass by 
our door. 

lUmk. It seemed to me that I heard yoar 
Yoice, and tben I wanted to see you (lookinf bastiiy 
ftboat). Alas, these dear known rooms. You and 
Nora \ive warm and comfortably here. It seemed 
to me that you madę yourself very comfortable at 
Stenborg^s too. 

Bank. Ezcellently. Why was I not to doso? 
Why are we not to enjoy ali in this world? At 
least 80 much and so long as we areable to do so. 
The winę was excellent -— 

Helmer. Especially the ehampaąne. 

Bank Did you also remark so? It is incre- 
dible how much I was able to wash down. 

Nora. Thorrald drank also much champagne 
this evening. 

Bank. Do you mean it? 

Nora. Yes, and then he is alwaTS so merry 
afterwards. . 

Bank. Weil, why are we not toenjoyamerry 
evening after a well-spent day? 

Helmer. Well-spent; I am sorry to say that 
I dare not boast of it. 

Bank (beatisg him on the shonlders). But / dare 
do so? 
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!N'ora. Doctor Rank. Toa have surelj set on 
foot a scientific inyestigation to-dsy? 

Bank. Yes just to-day. 

Helmer. Why, little Nora is apeaking about 
scientific inYestigatioiis ! 

Nora. And dare I DOt congratulate you to 
the result? 

Bank. Tes, you dare do so, indeed. 

Nora. So it was saccessfui? 

Bank. Exce8sively saccessfui both for the 
pbysician and patient, I learned sarety. 

-Nora (ąuickly and •earchingly). Surety? 

Bank. Complete sarety. Onght I not on that 
Bccount to enjoy a merry evening afterwards? 

Nora. les, in that yoa were in the right, 
doctor Rank. 

Helmer. I mean so to o; but I fear that you 
will smart tor it to morrow. 

Bank. Weil, we don*t receive anything for 
nothing in this world. 

Nora. Doctor Rank — yoa like surely much 
masouerades? 

JEtank. Yes, if there be rather many fanny 
disgaises. 

Nora. Tell me, what are we to represent at 
the nezt masąaerade? 

Helmer. Toa little light-minded being, do 
you already now think of the nezt? 

Bank. We two? Tes, that I am to tell yoa; 
you are to represent fortunę — 

Helmer. Tes, but hit apon a costnme wbich 
CSU denote it? 

Bank. Let yonr wife represent the person she 
is in the world — 

Helmer. It was appropriately said, indeed. 
But do you know what you yourself will repre- 
sent? 

Bank. Yes, my dear f^iend, I have madę ap 
my mind what I am to represent. 

Helmer. Weil? 
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BanlŁ At the nezt masąoerade I wisb io re- 
present inyisibility. 

Helmer. That was a funny sally 

BanlŁ There is a great black hat — ; ha?e 
yon never heard of the hat which makes as in- 
yisible? We pat on it, and then there ia no one 
who sees as. 

Helmer (with a sappMMed smUe). Yes, in that 
yoa are in the right. 

Bank. Bat 1 forget qaite my errand, Helmer, 
giTe me a cigar, but one of the dark havanna8. 

Helmer. With the greatest pleasure (oftońiif 

hin the cMe). 

Bank (taking oat one, and eatttng oif the tlp). Thanks. 

Nora (rubbing a match). Łet me give yoa tire. 

Bank. Thanks (she is holding the natch before hin; 
he is taking fire). And then good-bye I 

Helmer. Good-bve, good-bye, my dearfriend! 

Nora. Sleep well, doctor Rank! 

Bank. Thanks for yoor wisb. 

Nora. Wisb me the same. 

Bank. Yoa? Well, if you want me to do 
80 — . Sleep well. And thanks for the fire(noddiD|( 

to them ezit). 

Helmer (in a sabdned tonę). He bad drnnk mach. 

Nora (absent). May be. 

(Helmer is taking out of his poeket his bunch of keyi, sad 
is going out in the coiridor). 

Nora. Thorvald — what do yoa want there? 

Helmer. I will empty the letter-box; it is 
qaite fali; there will not be room for the news 
papers to morrow morning — 

Nora. Will you work this night? 

Helmer. Yoa know TH not do so — . Whafs 
that? Has any one fingered the lock? 

Nora. The lock — ? 

Helmer. Yes to be sare. What does that 
mean ? 1 hope that the girls have not — ? Herę is & 
broken hair-pin. Nora, ii is yours — 

Nora (ąoickiy). Then it must have been the 
children — 
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Heliner. Yon mnst, iodeed, break them ot 
doiDg such. Hnm, hnm, — well, now it is open 
(taking out the eontentt, and ealls out into the kitchen:) 
Helen? — Helen, pat oat the lamp in the corridor. 
CBBters the room, aud shutf the door to the corridor) 

Helmer (wlth the letlers in hand). Łook, how they 
baye heaped up (tuming them). What'8 that? 

Wora (at the window). The letterl O, I beseech 
you, Thorvald! 

Helmer. Two cards — from Rank. 

Nora. From doctor Rank? 

Helmer (looUng at them). Doctor medicinee 
Rank. They were uppermost; he has pat them into 
the box, I suppose, when he went. 

Nora. Is something written on them? 

Helmer. There is a black cro88 over the 
name. Look. It is a dismal inyention, irdeed. It 
looks as if he annonnced his own death. 

Nora. So he does too. 

Helmer. What? Do you know something? 
Has he told it you? 

Nora. Tes, when the cards arrive, he has 
taken leaye of us. He will lock up himself and 
die. 

Helmer. My poor friend. I knew, indeed, 
that I was not allowed to keep him long. Bat as 
soon as — . And so he hides himself like a 
wounded animal. 

Nora. If it shall happen, it is the best that it 
happens without mentioning it. Is it not, Thor- 
vald? 

Helmer (waiking to and fro). He was on terms 
of the closest intimacy with us. I don*t think I 
am able to imagine that he is away. He^ with his 
sufferings and solitude, represented a cloudy back- 
ground behind onr sun-lit happiness. — Well, this is 
perhaps the best. At least to him (stops). And per- 
haps also to us, Nora. Now we are ąuite ień to 
ourseive8 (embracing her). Oi you my beioyed wife; 
it seems to me that I canU hołd you fast enough. 
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Know, Nora — ofteotimeB, I wish that an immiDent 
danger woald threaten yoo in order tliat I might 
risk life and blood and all, all for yoor sake. 

lEfora (diMDfaglAg henelf, and sayt Tiolestiy and dęci- 
dedly). Now yon are to read yonr letters, Thorvald. 

Helmer. No, no, not tbis night. Tli be at 
you, my beloved wife. 

Nora. Witb the thoaght of death of yoor 
ftiend — ? 

Helmer. Yoa are right. Tina baa affected 
us; tbere bas come^ijj^racefi^joess between as; 
tboagbts of death and aEomińationT^e mnst emanci- 
pate ourselYes. From tbis till tben — . We will 
go each to oor work. 

Nora (with ber arms round hia neck). Thorvald , — 
good niebu Good nigbtl 

HeLoier (Ussea her on her fore-head). Good nigbt, 
my iittle singine bird. Sleep well, Nora. Now I 
am going to read tbe ietters. 

(Brłt his room with the parcel* and thats the door after 

him). 

Nora (looking eoafiuedly, c^opfng aboat» seiset Helaer*! 
domino, lays it aboat her, and whiapers Qniekly, hoanely and 
interruptediyo Neyer more see bim. Never, neyer, 
neTer (throwa her ahawl oTer her head). Neyer more see 
my children. Nor tbem. Never, never* ^ O, tbe 
icy dark water. O, tbe bottomless — ; tbis — . O, 
if it were but over. — Now be bas it, now be ie | 
reading it. O, do, no, not yet. Tbonrald, good- 
bye, yon and my cbildren — 

(She is going to mah throagh the eorridor ; at the aame fine 
Helmer noena hurriedly his door, and is ataading with a brokes 
letter in his hand). 

Helmer. Nora ! 

Nora (cries load). Ab! 

Helmer. Wbafs tbat? Do yon know wbat is 
written in tbis letter? 

Nora. Yes, I know so. Let me go! Let me 
get awayl 

Helmer (detaiaing her). Wbere are you going? 
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Kora (trylng to diiengace herielf). Toa are DOt tO 
8ave me, Thor?aldI 

Helmer (being dim). Trae. Is that which he 
is wiitiog here tnie? Horrible! No, no; it'6 impos- 
sible, indeed, that this cbd be trae. 

Nora. It u true. I have loyed yoa above all 
in the world. 

Helmer. O, dooH atter such stupid shuffies. 

Nora (a step towards him). Tboryald ! 

Helmer. lou onhappy beiDg, — what*8 that 
you have done? 

Nora. Let me get away, you are not to en- 
dare it for my sake. Toa are not to take it upon 
yourself 

Helmer No dissimulation (looking the door to 
the corridor). Yon sh{dl remaJn here and render an 
accoant to me. Do yon understand what yon bave 
doBe? Answer me! Do you anderstand it? 

Nora (gasing at hlm, and says with a growing ezpres- 
•ion:) Yes, now I begin to understand it thoroughly. 

Helmer (walking about on the stage). O, howfrigb- 
tened I have awaked. Daring these eight years, — - 
she who was my joy and pride, — a hypocrite, a 
liar, — worse, worse, — acriminal! -— O, this un- 
fathomable ugliness which is in all this I Fy, tyl 

Nora (keeplng silence, and gazlng Ineessantly at him). 

Helmer (stopi befote her) I oucht to have 811- 
spected that snch wonld happen. I oiight to haTe 
foreseen it. All your father'8 inconsiderate prin- 
ciples. — Keep silence. Tou have inherited all yonr 
father's inconsiderate principles. No religion, no 
morał, no sense of daty — . O, how I haye been 
panished, because I conniyed at him. I did so for 
yoar sake, and thas yoa reward me. 

Nora. Yes, thus. 

Helmer. Ńow yoa haye spoiled all my haę- 
piness. Yoa haye destroyed all my futurę. O, it 
18 horrible to think of. Fm in the powerofan un- 
conscientious man; he is able to treat me qaite as 
he chooses, demand from me whateyer it may be, 
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commaDd me as he chooses; — I dare not refase 
his reqaeBt. And I mnst sink down so pitiably and 
perish for the sake of an inconsiderate woman! 

Ifora. Wben I have left the world, you are 
free. 

Helmer. No phrases. Your father had also 
snch words at haod. Of what nse wonld it be to 
me if you left the world as you say ? It would not be 
of the least nse to me. He is yet able to make the 
affair known, and If he do so, I will perhaps be snspec* 
ted ofhaviDg known of your criminalaction. People 
will perhaps believe that I have been the originator, 
— that it's I who have prompted you! And I have 
you to thank for all this, you whom I have borne 
up diiring our matrimony. Do you now understand 
wnat you have done againt mć? 

Nora (cooi). Yes. 

Helmer. This is so incredible that I can^t 
comprehend it. But we mnst try to come to an 
understanding. Doff the shawl. Do£f it, I com- 
mand you ! I must try to satisfy him in some way. 
The matter must be hushed up for all the world. — 
And as to, you and me, we must feign that all is 
as asual. But, of course, only before the world. 
Thus you will remain here as before ; that's a matter 
of course. But you will not be allowed to edacate 
the children, I dare not commit them to yoar 
charge. - Alas, to be obliged to say this to her 
whom I have loved so much, and whom I still — ! 
Weil, it must have an end. From this moment it 
depends no longer on felicity; it depends only od 
saving the rests, remnants and the appearance. 
(thcre is a ring at the beli of the eorridor). 

Helmer (itartiing). What's that? So late. Was 
the most horrible to — ! Washeto — ? Hide yourself, 
Nora! say that you are ii U 

(Nora remains stauding motfonlessly, Hehner goes up, and 
opena the door to the eorridor). 

The house-maid (half undressed, iB the eorridor). 
A letter nrrived just now to the mistress. 
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Helmer. 6ive it me (seizes the letter, and shuts 
tiie door). Indeed, it is from him. Yon don^t receive 
it ; I myself will read. it. 

Nora^ Read it. 

Helmer (at the lamp). I scarcely liave courage 
to do 80. We are perhaps lost, both you and I. 
No, I mU8t know it (breaks hastily the letter; ninning hif 
eyes over some lines; looks at an endoaed paper; a shout of 
J07:) Nora! 

If ora (looUng aakingly at him). 

Helmer. Nora! — No, I most read it still 
one time. — Yes to be surę, so it is. 1 am saved! 
Nora, I am saved! 

Nora. And I? 

Helm^er. * Ton too, of course; we are both 
8aved, botłi you and I. Look. He retairns you your 
bond. He is writing that he regrets andrepents — ; 
that a happy tuming-point of his life — . Never mind 
what he is writing. We are 8aved, Nora. No one 
can do any harm to you* O, Nora, Nora — ; no, I 
anci first going to destroy this detestable paper. Łet 
me see — (casting a glance to fhe bond). No, I won't 
see it, all this is to be nothing but a dream to me 
(tearing the bond and both the letters into piece8< throws the 
whole into the 8tove, and looks at it, while it is barning). 
Weil, no W it does no morę exist. — He wrote that you 
had sińce Christnias eve — Indeed, it must haye been 
three terrific days to you. Nora. 

Nora. I have been fighting a hard fight 
duricg the three last days. 

Helm.er. .And moaned, and seen no ez- 
pedieni but — • No, we will not cali to mind all 
this terrific. We will only shout and repeat; it's 
at an end ; ifs at an end ! Listen to me, iMora^ou 
don't seem to understand it: it's at an end. What 
does this mean -^ this growing ezpression ? O, poor 
litUe Nora, i understand it well; you don't seem 
to believe in my pardoning you. But so I have 
done, Nora, I swear : 1 have forgiven you all. I know, 
indeed, that what you ' did was out of love for me. 
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Nora. Yes, out of love. 

Helmer. lou bave loyed melike awifeonght 
to love her husband. You wanted bat thorough 
knowledge to form a judgment of the eipedients- 
Bat do you tbink that you are less dear to me, be- 
cause you don't understaod to act independently? 
No, no. Rely only on me; I am to advi8e you, 
I am to lead you. I was no man if thia feminine 
helplessness did not just make you much morę 
attractive in my eyes. Tou mufit not take to heart 
the angry words I told you in the first consternation 
as I thought that all would foli over me. I have 
pardoned you, Nora; I swear that I have pardon- 
ed you. 

Nora. I thank you for your forgiyeness. 

(Ezit Uirough the door to the right). 

Helmer. No-, remain — . (looks into the roon). 
What do you want in the aleoTe? 

Nora (in the aicoye). Take off the oostume. 

Helmer (^t the open door). Yes, do so, try to 
sleep and recover, you my little frightenedsingingbird. 
Best yourself safely. I have large wings to spread 
oyer you (walkioK about near the door). O, how warm 
and handsome our home is, Nora. Herę isashelter 
for you; here I am to keep you like a chased pi- 
geon I haye 8aved unharmed out of the talons of 
the hawk; I am to quiet your poor-pulsing heart. 
Believe me. Nora, you will recover by and by. To 
morrow all this will look quite differently to you; 
everything will soon be as before ; ii is no longer 
necessary that I repeat it to you that I have pardon- 
ed you; you yourself will feel that I have done 
so. How can you imagine that it could hare come 
into my bead to repudiate you, or only reproach 
you for it? O, you don*t know the disposition of a 
true man, Nora. It is so indescribably charming 
and satisfying to a rnan to know within himself that 
he bas pardoned his wife — that he bas pardoned 
her with all bis heart. By it she bas becnme 8o 
much tbe morę his possession, so to speak; he bas 
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given her oew life, so to speak; she has become 
both his wife and child, so to speak. Thusyoa are 
to be to me in the futurę, you little irresolute help- 
less thiug. Don^t be afraid for anything. l^ora, be 
only sincere to me, then I am to be bo^h yoar will 
and your conscience. — Whafs that? Do you not 
go to bed? Have you changed your dress? 

Nora (wearing ber daiiy-drcsi). Yes, Thorvald, now 
I haye changed my dress. 

Helmer. But why, now, so late ~? 

Nora. ril not sleep this night. 

Helmer. But dear Nora — 

Nora (lookiag at her watch). It*s not yet so late« 
Sit down here, Thoryald. We haye much to talk 
about (sita down at tbe one aide of the table). 

Helmer. Nora, — - what does thismean? This 
growing ezpression — 

Nora. Sit down. It will last long. I haye 
much to speak about with you. 

Helmer (sitt down rlght oppoilte to her). You tire 
giying me a fright, Nora, and I don't understand you. 

Nora. No, so it is. Tou don't understand me. 
And 1 haye neyer understood you — before this 
nieht. No, you must not interrupt me. Tou are 
only to listen to what 1 am going to tell you. — 
This is a making up, Thoryald. 

Helmer. what do you mean by that? 

Nora (after a short liience). Is it not strange to 
you that we are sitting here in this manner? 

Helmer. What is strange? 

Nora. We haye been married eight years. 
Does it not strike you that this is the first time, 
when we, husband and wife, are talking eamestly 
together? 

Helmer. Yes, eamestly, — what do you mean 
by that? 

Nora. During these eight years, — yes longer^ 
— already from the days of our first acąuaintance, 
we have neyer exchanged serious words about seri- 
ous things. 

6* 
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Helmer. Was I always to initiate yoa in 
coDcerns which you could not help me to bear? 
Nora. I am not speaking abont concerns. 
tell you we have never been sitting together spei 
ing earnestly in order to get a thorough and( 
standin? of sometbing. 

Helmer. fint dearest Nora, wonld 1t ba^ 
been of any use to you? 

Nora. Tbat is the point. Tou have nev( 
understood me. — I have been greatly wrouj 
Thorrald, both by papa and you* 

Helmer. What do you say? By ns, — by ui 
who have loved you much morę than all othei 
men? 

Nora (shaking her he*d). Tou and papa have 
ne^er lo^ed me. You ana papa ha^e only thought 
tbat it was pleasant to be in \ore with me. 

Helmer. But, Nora, whafs that you are 
sayin^? 

Nora. Yes, 80 ifs in fact, Thoreald. When I 

was at borne with papa, be told me all his opini- 

' ons, and tben I had the same opinions, and if I 

^ had others, I kept them within myself. for he didnU 

' like that I had my own opinions. He called me 

his doli) and he played with me as I played with 

my dolls. Tben I came into your house — 

Helmer. What espressions are you using of 
our matrimony? 

Nora (anfroubied). I mean that I came from 
papa to you. You arranged everything to your 
taste, and tben I had the same taste as you, or I 
feigned, I don't ezactly know — ; I think that I did 
both the one and the other; oftentimes the one. 
sometimes the other. When I cali this to mind, I 
think that I bave been living here like a poor wo- 
man, — only from band to moutb. I bave been here in 
order to perform trfcks for you, Thorvald. But yoa 
wanted me to do so. You and papa haye committed 
a great sin against me. It is yourfault that I have 
been go od for notbing. 
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Helmer. How unreasonable and ucgratefal 
you are. Nora! Have you not been happy withme? 

Nora. No, I have ne^er been sd. I imagined, 
but I bave never been so. 

Helmer. Haye you not b^en happy! 

Kora. No, ouly joUy. And yoa have always 
been so kind to me. But our home has been no- 
thing but a play-room. Herę I have been your 
doll-v/ife, as 1 was papa's doli at home. And the 
children, they have been my doUs. I thought it 
was pleasant, when you played with me, as they 
thought it was pleasant, when I played with them. 
So our matrimony has been, Thorvald. 

Helmer. There's something right in what you 
are saying, — though it's exaggerated and extrava- 
gant. Bnt it shall be otherwise in the futurę. The 
pla^-time shall be at an end, now that of the edu- 
cation is at hand. 

Nora. Whose education? Minę or that of the 
children ? 

Helmer. Both yours and that of the children^ 
my dear Nora. 

Nora. Alas, Thorvald, you are not eqnal to edu- 
cate me to a true wife for you. 

Helmer. And ifou say so? 

Nora. And I, — how am I prepared to edu- 
cate the children? 

Helmer. Nora ! 

Nora. Did you yourself not say so a while 
ago, — you ought not to commit this task to my 
charge. 

Helmer. At a moment, when 1 was violent. 
Why will you care about that? 

Nora. Indeed, you were quite right, I amnot 
able to master that task. There is another task 
which musi first be done. I must try to educate 
myself. Tou are not eqnal to help me in doing this. 
I must do 80 without any help. And therefore, I 
am now leaving you. 

Helmer (itarts up). What was that you sald? 
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Nora. I mu8t live alone if I am to onderstaDd 
myseit' and eyerything aboat me. Therefore, I can 
no longer remam with you, 

Helmer. Kora, Nora! 

Nora. ni instantly leave. Kristine will re- 
ceive me and give me sheiter thi9 night, I sap- 
pose — 

Helmer. You are crazy! Fil not allowityoa! 
I forbid it you! 

Nora. IŁ'8 of do use to forbid me anything 
from this time. IMl carry witb me what belongs 
to me. I want nothing from yoa, neitber now nor 
afterwards. 

Helmer. What madness! 

Nora. To morrow I shall start borne, — I 
mean to my bid borne. It wili be tbe easiest to 
me to obtain some situation tbere. 
^' Helmer. O, you dazzled, inexperienced crea- 
ture! 

Nora. I mnst try to get experience, Thoryald. 

Helmer. Will you leave your home, your 
husband and your children! And you don't think 
what people will say about that. 

Nora. That I can't take into consideration: I 
know but that it will be necessary to me. 

Helmer. O, it'8 shocking. Can you flinch 
your holiest duties? 

Nora. What do you consider to be my holiest 
duties ? 

Helmer. And that I need to tell you! Is it 
not the duties to your husband and your children? 

Nora. I haye other holy duties as important 
as these. 

Helmer. You have no others. What duties 
do you mean? 

Nora. The duties to myself. 

Helmer. You are first of all wife and mother. 

Nora. I no ionger belieye In that. I believe 
that I am tirst of all a man, I as well as yoa, — 
or, at all eyents, that I am to try tobecome aman. 
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I know well that tfae most men allow yoa to be in Łhe 
right, Thoirald, and that something abont that which 
you say is to be read in the books. But ifs do 
longer enoagb to me to know what the most men 
say or what is to be read in the books. I myself 
mnst reflect upon these things and understand 
them. 

Helmer. Do yoa not understand your posi- 
tion in your own home? Ha^e yoa not in such cases 
a faithfuL guide? Have you no religion? 

Nora. Alas, Thoryald, I don't ezactly know 
at all what religion is. 

Heliner. What^s that you are saying. 

Nora. I know but what priest Hansen said, 
when I was prepared for confirmation. He told 
that religion was that and that, When I'm off from 
all this, and live alone, I shall examine that matter. 
too. I shall try if it were right what priest Hansen 
said, or, at all events. if it be convenient to me. 

Helmer. O, such is unheard of so young a 
woman, iudeed! But can't religion lead you into 
the right way, let me awake your conscience. For 
you have morał feełing, I hope? Or, answer me, 
haveyoa perhaps nonę? 

li ora. Yes, Thorvald, it's not easy to answer 
to it. I don't know it at all. These things 
haye quite put me to a stand. I know but that I 
have ąnite anolher opinion than you concerning 
such. Now I also hear that the laws are different 
than I imagined. But ifs impossible to me to 
understand that these laws are right. So it is not 
allowed that a woman sayes bCI^ old dying father 
or hft^httsband^s lifel I don't believe in such. 

Helmer. You are speaking like a child. You 
don't understand the society in which you are 
liying. 

Nora. No, I do not do so. But now FU try to 
understand it. I must discoyer if i or society be 
right. 

Helm.er. You are ill, Nora; you are suffering 
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from feyer; I almost believe that yoa are out of 
your sen 868. 

Nora. I have iiever felt so elear and sare as 
this Dight. 

Helmer. And jom will on that account leaye 
yoar husband and children? 

Nora. Yes, so I do. 

Helmer. Then one explanation is bat pos- 
sible. 

Nora. Wbat exi)lanation ? 

Helmer. You love me no longer. 

Nora. No, that is just the cauśe. 

Helmer. Nora! — And that you sayl 

Nora. O, it glyes me so much pain, Thoryald, 
for you have always been so kind to me. But I 
cannot help it. I love you no longer, 

Helmer (witb gained compoaure). Is thls also a 
elear and surę convincing? 

Nora. Yes, ouite elear and surę. This is the 
cause why PU no longer remain here. 

Helmer. And will you also be abletorender 
me an account of why I haye lost your loye? 
^ Nora. Yes, that 1 am to do. It was this 
^ evening, when the wonderful did not happen, for 
^ then I saw that you were not the man I had Ima- 
' gined. 

Helmer. Be ezplidt, I don't understand you. 

Nora. I haye been waiting so patiently eighty 
years, for, Good Heayens, I understood weimnET* 
the wonderful does not appear eyery day. Then 
this misfortune came oyer me; and then 1 was so 
quite surę: now the wonderful appears. When 
Rrogstad^s letter was in the box, » the thought 
neyer struck me that you would subihit to this 
man'8 will. I was so quite surę that you would 
say to him: Make the affair knownfor al I the world./ 
And. when this had happened — 

Helmer. Yes, what then? When I had ex- 
posed my own wife to shame and disgracefulness. 

Nora. When this had happened, I thought so 
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qnite surę that you would step forward, take every- 
thin^ apon yourself and say: I'm tbe guilty. 
Helmer. Nora — ! 

Nora. Tou mean that I would never have 
accepted a such offer? No, of course. Bat what 
worth would my assurances be to yours. That was 
the wonderful I expected in horror. And in order 
to hinder this, it was that I wanted to kill myself. 
Helmer. I would gladly work for you nights 
and days, — bear grief and feel wants for your 
sake, Nora. But there'8 no one who stakes his 
honour for ber whom he loyes. 

Nora. Hnndred thousand women have done so. 

Helmer. O, you are thinking and speaking 
like a thoughtiess child. 

Nora. May be. But you are neither thinking 
nor speaking like the man to whom I will be able 
to attach myself. When your fright was over — , 
not as to what threatened me but as to that to which 
you were expo8ed, and when the wholedanger was 
over, — then it seemed to you as if nothing had 
happened at all. I was just as before, your little 
sky-lark, your doli whom you would from this time 
bear up much morę carefuUy, as it was so fragile 
(rising). Thorvald ; — then it dawned upon me that 
I had been living here together with a strange man 
during eight years, and had bom three children — . 
O, I can't endure to think of it! Ah, I should like 
to tear myself into pieces. 

Helmer (meianchoiy). I see it, I see it. An 
abyss has been formed between us. — O, but Nora, 
was it not possible that it might be fiUed up? 

Nora. As I am now, I am no wife for you. 

Helmer. I have power to grow another. 

Nora. Perhaps — if the doli is taken away 
from you. 

Helmer. To part — part from you I No, no, 
Nora, I can't comprehend tius. 

Nora (exit to the right). It is on that account 
necessary that it happens (returniiig with her over-clothing 
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and ft smali portaantean whieh slie puti on łbe ehair at tte 
table). 

Helmer. Nora, Nora, not yet! Wait till to 
morrow. 

Nora (putB on ber cioak). I can't remain lying 
the night over in a strange man^s rooms. 

Helmer. But can we not live here like bro- 
ther and sister — ? 

Nora (łying ber bonnet). Youknowperfectly well 
that this would not last long — , o»y« ąuicklyber sbawl 
abonther). Oood bye, Thorvald. I don't wish to see 
the little ones. I know that they are in better 
banda than minę* As I am now, I can be of no 
use to them« 

Helmer. But once, Nora, — once — ? 

Nora. How can I know so? I don^t know at 
all what will become of me. 

Helmer. But you are my wife, both as yoa 
are, and as you will be. 

Nora. Know Thorvald; — when a wife leaves 
her husband^s house as I am now doing, I have 
heard that Yna is absoWed from his obligations ac- 
cording to law. In the meantime, I absoWe you 
from any obligation. You are not to feel bound, 
and I no morę. We must both have liberty. Well, 
here I give you yonr ring. 6ive me minę. 

Helmer. I am also to stand this. 

Nora. Also this. 

Helmer. Here it is. 

Nora Well. Yes, now all is at an end. 
Here I put the keys. 'The maids know their way 
about the house of all the t^ngs — better than I 
do. When I have started,*. Kn"6tin« comes here to 
morrow to pack up the things which are my posses- 
sion from my home. I wish that they are sent 
to me. 

Helmer. At an end, at an end; Nora, will 
you never morę remember me? 

Nora. I shall surely often remember you, the 
children and the home. 
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Helmer. May I write to you, Nora? 
Nora. No, — never. You are not allowed to 
do 80. 

Helmer. O, bat I may seod you — 

Nora. NethiDg, nothing. 

Helmer. — help you if you were to want 
something. 

Nora. No, I say. I receiye nothing from 
strangers. 

Helmer. Nora, — may I neyer morę become 
but a stranger to you? 

Nora (tokes her portmanteau). Alas , Thonrald , 
then the most wonderful must happen. — 

Helmer. Tell me the most wonderful. 

Nora. That both you and I changed ourselyes 
in a such manner that — . O, Thorvald, I no longer 
believe in anything wonderful. 
^~- Helmer But I will believe init. Tell it me! 
Cbange ourselyes in a such manner that — ? 

Nora. That cohabitation between you and me 
might become a matrimony. Good bye. 

(Bxit through the corridor). 

Helmer (sinUng down on a chair at thedoor, and con- 
cealing his face with his handi). Nora ! Nora I (lookinc 
about, rises). Empty. She is no longer here. (Hopei 
are awaking in him). The mOSt WOnderful — ?! 
(It is heard that the gate is slammed). 



THE END. 

The łitle of ikiBAblay in tforwecian it nBt DukkeAJem." 
The „tarantefla'* of y,Gioaechino*\eompo9edby M. Runę, 
puhlished by YUheim Hanten, CopenAacen. (Id,) 
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